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NOTICE. 


Thh Committee of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge are desirous of explaining the degree of superintend¬ 
ence which they think that they ought to exercise with respect to 
this publication. 

It will of course be their duty not to sanction anything incon¬ 
sistent with the general principles of the Society. Subject, however, 
to this general superintendence, they feel that the objects of the 
Society will be better forwarded by placing before the readers of 
this work the sentiments of able and liberal men, and thus enabling 
them to form their own conclusions, as well from the difference as 
from the agreement of the writers, than by proposing to them, as 
if from authority, any fixed rule of judgment, or one uniform set of 
opinions. It would also be inconsistent with the respect which the 
Committee entertain for tlie persons engaged in the preparation of 
these papers, were they to require them strictly to submit their 
own opinions to any rule that should be prescribed to them. If, 
therefore, the general effect of a paper be favourable to the objects 
of the Society, the Committee will feel themselves at liberty to 
direct its publication: the details must be the author’s alone, and 
the opinions expressed on each particular question must be con¬ 
sidered as his, and not those of the Committee. As they do not 
profess to make themselves answerable for the details of each par¬ 
ticular essay, they cannot, of course, undertake for the exact con., 
formity of the representations which different authors may make of 
the same facts; nor, indeed, do they, for the reasons already given, 
feel that such conformity is requisite. 

By Order of the Committee, 

‘ Thomas Coates, Secretary. 
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The present will be the last Number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Education. This Journal has now existed for five 
years, a time long enough to show whether a work of this 
description can be maintained on the usual commercial foot> 
ing of such publications, that of paying its expenses. This 
expectation was hardly entertained at the time when the pub¬ 
lication was resolved on, and the experience of twenty Num¬ 
bers has proved that the demand for a work of this nature, 
and at the price fixed, is not sufficient to meet the expenses 
ncident to it. 

Various reasons may be assigned for the want of sufficient 
sale, according to a man’s opinions or his prejudices ; but the 
main reasons may without difficulty be discovered, and as 
they are intimately connected with the general question 
of education, they may be conveniently explained at the 
same time that the termination of the Journal is an¬ 
nounced. 

It is well known to all who are acquainted with the book- 
trade, that it is exceedingly difficult to establish a periodical 
publication of any kind, and that all such undertakings involve 
a considerable outlay, and are often accompanied with heavy 
loss. There are two kinds of periodical publications which 
may succeed, and at present, perhaps, no more; these are 
religious and political periodicals. Though publications of 
this class contain other matters besides those merely of reli¬ 
gion, or merely of politics, they are distinguished from other 
kinds of publications by these respective marks or general 
characters, and it is as being of this or that character that they 
obtain an extensive circulation, and not as occasionally con¬ 
taining other matter. Inrtiis country considerable freedom of 
?5pinion in political discussion, and some freedom of opinion 
in religious discussion, have long been established. Nearly all 
persons take some interest in the political events both of our 
own and foreign countries, and being split into opposite par¬ 
ties, they require some periodical publication which shall be 
the common expression of their wishes and opinions. Reli¬ 
gious parties, which are more numerous than political parties, 
require also their respective organs, which serve to maintain 
a uniformity of opinion, and to give the word of com¬ 
mand when a general and simultaneous movement is neces- 
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sary. Publications of these two kinds, however ably or 
honestly conducted, do, in the present state of society, appeal 
very largely to the passions and prejudices of men. These 
feelings, like many others of the same and of different kinds, 
being universal, are of the nature of ui'gent wants or desires, 
which require to be satisfied; and whatever is adapted to 
satisfy them is, for a time at least, secure of the favour of a 
ve^ large majority of the community. 

Periodical publications whicli are addressed solely to the 
understanding, the object of which is to communicate the re¬ 
sults of laborious research, to deduce general principles in 
physical, political, or any other branch of science, do not in 
this country, and hardly perhaps in any country, command 
an extensive sale. The number who can understand them, 
or whose education has given them a taste for such reading, is 
comparatively small. 

A Journal of Education is a publication of this class, its 
object being to collect such facts as compose the annals or 
the history of education, to ascertain those general principles 
which should direct the education of all classes, and to point 
out the means of reducing them to practice. Some years 
ago, but hardly within the last twenty years, it might have 
been disputed in this country whether national education was 
a matter of such concern as to be w'orth any serious discus¬ 
sion ; and in such a state of opinion, a Journal of Education, 
if one had existed, could hardly fail to have expressed 
opinions, which should assail prejudices, and excite angry 
feelings. 

The importance of education being now a thing agreed on 
and settled,—and unfortunately settled in the minds of many, 
like other opinions, without the reasons for them—it remains 
to say—what shall education be, and how shall it be ma¬ 
naged ? A journal which shall discuss this matter must also 
unavoidably, and even without seeking for occasions, offend 
many prejudices. The Journal of Education has no doubt 
often done this, and to a certain extent its sale may have de¬ 
pended on the same general principles as those which mainly 
create the larger demand for religious and political publica¬ 
tions. That it has not, however, derived much advantage in 
the way of sale frdm gratifying passions, appears from the small 
number of copies sold, which has never exceeded 1200 of any 
one number.. To those who are acquainted with the book, it 
will be obvious from a consideration of the great mass of its 
contents, that nothing could be less adapted to please a mere 
partisan, whether in matters of faith, or any matter else, and 
that a large part of the book must always be, to persons uot 
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sincerely convinced of the importance of education, and 
anxiously bent on improving it—dry, wearisome, and some¬ 
times unintelligible. What has been said, contains some of 
the reasons why neither this Journal of Education nor any 
other can at present command a large sale. The term 
‘ large ’ is indeed here understood in a relative sense. The 
sale of the Journal has been very small compared with that of 
many periodicals, but it is not a small sale, considering the 
high price of the book, and the small number of persons who 
are earnest in the matter of education. It is a circumstance in 
its history which ought to be recorded in connexion with its 
limited circulation, that ever since their publication the several 
numbers have been constantly selling, and are still selling 
as any book, not a periodical, would do. This seems to show ’ 
that the number of persons who think about education is 
continually increasing, and that they find in the Journal, at 
least a fair portion of matter which may be considered as 
possessing a permanent value. 

It is not our design to say anything of the mode in which 
this Journal has been conducted, or of the success which has 
attended our attempts to improve education. Those who have 
thought much on the subject, and have viewed it in all or 
most of its various aspects, will neither be disposed to set too 
high a value on their own labours, nor to underrate the labours 
of others in the same field. If any one should find in this 
Journal, both matter for approbation and disapprobation, he 
must know that what is best is either the work of a few hands 
who have laboured regularly since the commencement, or 
has come from a few individuals whom a variety of circum¬ 
stances prevented from making more than a single contribu¬ 
tion or two on such subjects as fell within their peculiar pro¬ 
vince. As to what may be less worthy of approbation, it 
may be sufiicient to remark, that the difficulty of finding 
good materials for any journal, and most of all for a journal 
of this kind, cannot be estimated before the experiment is 
made, and cannot well be conceived except by those who 
Iftve tried it. 

If there were a general and profound conviction of the im¬ 
portance of education, rightly understood, and of the improve¬ 
ments which are requisite in the education of all classes, in 
order to give them the best opportunity of attaining happiness, 
such a journal as this, and many more having the same object, 
would be easily supported. But such a general conviction does 
not exist. As in matters of religion, so in education, many 
assent to doctrines and principles, but few are in earnest about 
them. If such a conviction cannot be produced among the 
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middle classes in this country, we can hardly expect under 
our present constitutional forms, ever to see education assume 
the rank due to its importance, and receive all the ameliora¬ 
tions of which it is susceptible. Though our constitutional 
forms are such as to prevent much good from being accom¬ 
plished, whenever the change that must precede the attain¬ 
ment of this good is opposed to the interests or prejudices 
of a small number in the possession of political power—it 
must also be admitted that the many often mistake their own 
real interest, and would resist measures which every thinking 
man knows to be for the interest of the whole community. Such 
is the case with respect to education. If any administration 
were to devise the best possible system of general education 
that our actual knowledge enables us to form, it would meet 
with opposition from many parties, and on grounds as various 
as those on which the parties differ among themselves. In the 
present state of opinion then, no administration could do all 
that ought to be done for education; but any administration 
possessing a reasonable amount of desire to do the best in its 
power, and good sense to frame proper measures, might 
take such steps as would gradually, and perhaps soon, render 
the whole education of the country subject to the general 
direction and supervision of the state. And here we shall 
briefly notice an objection which is often made to this 
control being exercised by the state: it is said that the 
state, or that body which we call the government, might 
make education an instrument for bad purposes. Some 
people even deny the right of the state to interfere with 
education, but as these people do not know what they intend 
to say, and as their objection, when interpreted in any way 
that has a meaning, comes to the same thing as the other, 
one answer will be sufficient for both. The sovereign power 
in a state, being supreme, is itself beyond all control: if it 
acts contrary to what is called public opinion, or the posi¬ 
tive morality of the country, or if its measures are really 
injurious, there is no legal remedy: a dissolution of the 
frame of government, and the re-arrangement of the parts, 
are the only ultimate remedies. Where all, or nearly all the 
sovereign power resides in an individual, it must be admit¬ 
ted that the sovereign might be strong enough to compel the 
people to a bad course of education, to a course of positive 
instruction which should be more injurious to them than 
none at all. Such, however, is a very extreme supposition. 
If the sovereign compels the people to anything that is 
really education, that is, to anything which affects to have for 
its object the improvement of the intellect and the morals of 
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tlie people, it must follow that something at least of what is 
taught, and that some part at least of the discipline must tend 
in some degree to give habits of industry and application, 
and to develop the understanding. At the same time much 
that is taught might be positively pernicious, though we can 
never imagine anything to be taught by authority under such 
a system as pernicious in itself: it would be taught as a thing 
good to teach, though it might in fact be a bad thing. That 
the kind of check imposed on the sovereign power by the 
deference to public opinion implied in the ‘ professing to do 
good,’ is a real check, and to a considerable amount, will be 
obvious to all who know how the course of human actions 
is influenced by opinion. If we look to those countries in^ 
Europe where the sovereign power resides in an individual; 
if we look even to Russia and see what has been done, and 
is now doing by the state for tlie improvement of both the 
higher and the lower classes, it is undeniable, that in a coun¬ 
try so extensive, so compai'atively poor, and composed of 
such ill-assorted materials, anything like the same amount 
of good could not have been accomplished without the help 
of the state. The sovereign may care little for the general 
good, but the pressure of external civilization, and even his 
own interests, drive him to do many things which are for the 
public interest also. 

In this country the matter is not so simple, owing to the 
distribution of sovereign power, which distribution, while it 
may prevent some bad measures from being carried, is con¬ 
stantly opposing obstacles to good ones. It would appear 
to a careful and unprejudiced observer that our constitutional 
forms are at present extremely ill-adapted to promote mea¬ 
sures tending to the general interests of the country. The 
various members of the sovereign power, and the vaxdous in¬ 
terests, as they are called, which exert their influence on the 
sovereign power, are continually elbow’ing and jostling one 
another like people in a crowd. Some are for going one 
way, some another, and if each does not actively oppose 
lii^ neighbour’s course, he is unavoidably thrown in his way 
while he seeks his own. While the elbowing and jostling 
continue, each striving to go a different way, it is hopeless 
to think of doing anything at all, but to get .out of the con¬ 
fusion. Such a government as this, if it is here rightly de¬ 
scribed, can do no good if it attempt at once an entire re¬ 
formation of education. When we speak then of government 
re-modelling and directing all the institutions for education, 
we mean a government which—if not possessing all the unity 
that we could desire, and all the identity with the universal 
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good that is necessary to accomplish everything—has at 
least within it one element strong enough to do nearly every¬ 
thing that sound judgment and honest intention point out. 
Such an element should be the House of Commons; it is 
there, or nowhere, that we must look for help. In what de¬ 
gree the House of Commons is approaching that character in 
which it will be found competent to enter on this difficult 
subject, we cannot undertake to say. It now contains many 
well-informed men who are zealous to do all that is prac¬ 
ticable for the general improvement of education ; but a ma¬ 
jority of such men it certainly does not contain. Those who 
are friends to a national system of education, and on rational 
grounds, must hope to see the House of Commons well 
enough informed, and strong enough to carry into effect all 
undoubtedly useful measures, in spite of any opposition from 
the other members of the sovereign power. If they do not 
hope for this, if they do not see the necessity of this, they do 
not understand the state of the question. In any government 
constituted as ours just now is, a government in which the 
theory of the balance of power, as it is termed, is reduced to 
actual operation, any administration is sure to hiid obstacles 
thrown in the way even of the very best concerted schemes 
for improvement, and cannot safely or honourably attempt, 
just at present, a complete reform of education. If such a 
government did not abuse its power directly, it would be 
led to do it indirectly. Its objects in education would be 
incongruous and ill-defined: they would be the objects of 
pai'ties and sects ; they could only be accomplished by mutual 
concessions, often involving the surrender of important prin¬ 
ciples—of all which we have examples in the little that go¬ 
vernment has hitherto done and attempted, or talked of 
doing in England and Wales*. A House of Commons be¬ 
ing elected by the people, is supposed to be a body which 
will do nothing, not believed to be for the general interest. In 
the matter of education, it is difficult to suppose a House of 
Commons doing anything, the object of which should be to 
put the people in a worse state than they now are. A House 
of Commons might take unwise steps, against which there is 
no direct security ; but it does not seem to us that any good 

* Ireland is partl^ an exception. It seems singular that England cannot 
have the advantage of a system of education like that of Ireland^ where, under 
circumstances at first sight far from favourable, tlie government measures have 
been attended witK considerable success.—See Journal of Kducation, No. V. 
p. 189; No. XVlIl. p. 193. See further measures proposed and explained in 
the speech of Thomas Wyse, M.P., in the House of Commons, May 19, 1835, 
on moving for leave to bring in a bill for the establishment of a Board of Na« 
tional Education, &c., in Ireland; and see the Bill printed by order of the 
House of Commous, Dublin: MiUiken and Son, 1835. « 
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reason can be urged for supposing that a House of Commons, 
chosen by the mass of the people, is ever likely to attempt 
anything for education, which it should not judge to be con¬ 
ducive to the general interest, and which should not be consi¬ 
dered beneficial by a considerable majority of their electors. 

The direct advantages that would result from the state 
endeavouring to improve the education of the community, 
may, perhaps, be most clearly shown by stating some of the 
obvious disadvantages as things are at present. All, or nearly 
all of these disadvantages would be got rid of by a few 
simple measures. To take a particular instance; the edu¬ 
cation of the blind is a subject comparatively new. There 
are now several schools in various parts of the United King¬ 
dom, and in several of the large towns. Those who have 
given little consideration to the subject of common edu¬ 
cation, are not always ready to admit that education is a 
science and an art, requiring a study and a discipline in order 
to understand the science and practise the art. But in the 
case of the education of the blind, where a difficulty at once 
arises in consequence of the pupil not possessing one of the 
senses by means of which knowledge is acquii-ed, all must 
of necessity admit that something new must be devised, that all 
the methods used for teaching those who can see, will not do 
for those who cannot see. Hence arises the necessity for inven¬ 
tion in order to meet the new difficulty. But these s,chools for 
the Blind are situated at a great distance from one another : 
there is no communication between them except by occasional 
visits ; and no knowledge by one school of what is doing in ano¬ 
ther, except from such visits, or from the periodical publication 
of their reports. Besides these very insufficient means, and so 
much of unity as is necessarily inherent in the methods for 
teaching the Blind, derived from the adoption of certain com¬ 
mon principles and the use of some of the best books on the 
subject, there is no other communication between these several 
bodies. It is a necessary consequence that one of these schools 
may be very inferior to another, that one school may be still 
foliowing old modes of teaching, which in another school have 
given place to more approved methods. This is the actual 
case with the schools for the Blind, and there is no remedy for 
the defect but the establishment of some central school which 
shall be a nursery of masters, and a storehouse for the ac¬ 
cumulation and distribution of all the experience of the best 
teachers in the kingdom.* Such a centre of union can only be 
established by an association of individuals, or by the state. 

remarks on this subject in the article ‘ Blind,’ in the 


* See some vali 
Penny Cyclopaed^ 
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In the instance here chosen, it would be in the power of the 
state to take such measures, that all the schools should be in 
possession of all the best methods yet known. This of course 
would be effected by providing a school in which persons 
should be educated as teachers of the Blind, and by not allowing 
any person to be eligible to a school who had not obtained 
a sufficient education in the central school. Advantages si¬ 
milar in kind, and hardly less in degree, would probably 
result from similar institutions for general education, esta¬ 
blished by and under the direction of government. Com¬ 
petent teachers are wanted for all classes. If a few normal 
schools were established by the state, and administered on 
sound principles, we can hardly doubt that in a short time 
the demand for teachers out of these schools would far e.xceed 
the means of the schools to supply them ; a circumstance 
which would necessarily lead to ulterior measures. 

As education is now admitted to be a thing of primary im¬ 
portance, even by those who were once opposed to it, let 
us briefly consider the various general modes of educating a 
whole country. We shall not consider what education should 
be, for that is a subject almost unlimited: we shall consider 
how and by whom education ought to be administered, for 
this question actually contains within it the other. If education 
is administered in the way in which it ought to be adminis¬ 
tered, the right education will in time be discovered. If it is 
in the hands of those who are unfit to administer it, educa¬ 
tion never can be what it-ought to be—the preparation of all 
classes for the duties of social life. 

Education may either be left entirely to individual specula¬ 
tion, or be directed by societies, or be under the direction of 
the state. In this country education is partly in the first, and 
partly in the second of these predicaments; apd partly also, 
though not generally considered to be, under the direction of 
the state. 

Jt may be asked why the education of all classes is not left 
entirely to individual speculation like any other branch of in¬ 
dustry. The reasons seem to be various. As to the childftn 
of the very poorest class, they would now get no education at 
all but for the bequests of individuals, and the efforts of reli¬ 
gious sects. And if the poor are to have any good education 
it must be ejected either through the care of the government, 
or by individual societies. We have already considered the 
objection that may be made to the government undertaking 
this matter. The same kind of objection seems to apply to 
societies, and with much more weight. The education of the 
poor, as conducted by societies, has for its m^n, we might 
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perhaps say its sole object, to bring up the cliiklren of the 
several sects in the religious tenets of the sect, and to a cer¬ 
tain extent to gain proselytes*. With this view societies 
may, and sometimes do, resort to means, which will be 
disapproved of by every reflecting man: their end being 
narrowed and limited, the education is in accordance with 
it, narrow and limited also; and owing to the little com¬ 
munication that exists between these several societies, the 
schools of one society may be much in advance of the schools 
of others in all modes of communicating even such instruc¬ 
tion as is given. Something might be said on the head of 
expense, which would be much diminished by all the several 
societies uniting their funds. 

But such a union can only be effected under the state, which 
should also contribute towards the expenses of the schools. 
The difficulty which the State would experience in eft’ecting this 
union is in the religious prejudices of the several societies. 
But as the attempt has never been seriously made in England 
to unite all the poor in one common education, leaving to the 
several religious parties the religious education of their chil¬ 
dren, it can hardly be said that even under present circum¬ 
stances such a thing would be impracticable. The measure 
would be attended with difficulties, and would no doubt be 
defective, but it has never yet been shown that this might not 
now be done to a limited extent, by any administration 
seriously desirous to do it. 

The education of the middle and upper classes is either left 
to individual speculation, or conducted in places founded by 
the donations of private individuals, or of the kings of Eng¬ 
land. Most people wish the education of these classes to 
remain just as it is, with respect to the superintendence of 
the State. The reasons why it is not for the interest of any 
person that it should remain as it is, are few and simple. 
Education thus distributed and disconnected cannot attain 
the same degree of excellence as in those countries where it 
is all in harmony with a well-concerted scheme. Further, 
education being a thing of which few parents are competent 
judges, and which all desire in some degree to give to their 
children, a wide field is open to impostors and ignorant per¬ 
sons for deceiving the community by undertak'ing the busi¬ 
ness of schoolmaster. In a country where externals, and 
especially the external indications of wealth, and the e.’cternal 
show of religion, command such immediate respect, an im¬ 
pudent adventurer, with a little money, or a little credit, has 

* The British and Foreign School Socie^ is an exception to this remark. 
Tliere may be othea exceptions, but we do nevnow them. 
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a better chance of success than a modest well-informed man, 
who is unpractised in the art of dealing with the world. For 
these and other obvious disadvantages there is no remedy ex¬ 
cept in the middle and upper classes being so well-informed 
as to be competent judges of a master’s qualifications, or else 
in the state taking some means of enabling them to know the 
true from the false man. The first remedy is hopeless, as 
it clearly depends on the kind of instruction which people 
receive, and as this at present is often in bad hands, it is 
not reasonable to suppose that they wilt let it be of a kind 
which will ultimately expose the incompetency of those who 
profit by it. The remedy which it is in the power of the 
state to apply, is to allow no man to teach, as she allows no 
man to attempt to cure, without having had a proper educa¬ 
tion. This measure is open to the same objection that has 
been mentioned before: the power might be abused. It is 
true that it might sometimes be ill used, but under a well- 
organized system it could not be often abused. Such a law 
would by some be called an infringement of liberty, in which 
respect, however, it would only be like many other kinds of 
restraints, the nature of which must be determined by a full 
consideration of all the circumstances, and not be decided by a 
well-sounding phrase, or a word without a meaning. A man 
may call in anybody he pleases as his doctor; if, however, 
the man dies under a quack’s hands, the law wisely pu¬ 
nishes him for his ignorance and presumption. The remedy, 
in case of a schoolmaster either not teaching what he under¬ 
takes to teach, or allowing his pupils to form bad habits, is 
not so obvious; and there is, therefore, the greater reason 
why he should be prevented from opening a school at all, un¬ 
less first pronounced by the State to be a competent person.* 
I’he education provided by funds left by individuals or 
given for this purpose by the kings of England, has hitherto 
not been considered to be under the superintendence of 
the State. But this is an erroneous view of the matter, 
and requires to be set right. The property belonging to 
these schools is in the hands of trustees, frequently form¬ 
ing corporate bodies; but whether or not, in all cases they 
are liable to be called to account, either in courts of law or 
equity, for nfal-administration of the funds, and (where there 
is not a special visitor) for not complying with the will of 

» The modes of doing this are various. The heat mode would be that which 
should least offend prejudices. In the case of private schools, it might be a 
sufficient check on adventurers, if the names of all the schoolmasters in a given 
district were annually published, with a mark distinguishing those who liad 
obtained a certificate of competency from tliose who had not. In the case of 
endowed schools, all uncertified ||^sons should be ineligible. 
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the donor as to the nature of the instruction given. The 
sovereign power exercises through tlie courts, to whom it 
delegates part of its powers, a superintendence and control 
over these schools to a certain extent and in a certain way; 
and to this extent and in this way all the charitable institu¬ 
tions of the kingdom are under the superintendence of the 
State. These corporations, which are trustees for charitable 
funds, being creatures of the sovereign power, and under its 
control and superintendence, may, consistently with all no¬ 
tions of positive morality, be re-modelled and changed when¬ 
ever the usefulness of the institution can be thus extended. 

At present the superintendence of the State is limited in 
the way already described. Other kinds of superintendence 
(as to internal management) are exercised by visitors, who 
are either the heirs of the founders, or some person or per¬ 
sons named by the founder, or in the case of most royal 
foundations, and where there is no heir of the founder, the 
King. The King exercises his visitorial functions through 
the Court of Chancery: other visitors sometimes exercise 
that power, and sometimes do not; in general they do not 
even know accurately what the powers are with which they 
are invested. 

Setting aside all disputes as to powers and rights belonging 
to individuals or corporate bodies, it will hardly be denied 
tliat the State, by means of a proper functionary, could exer¬ 
cise a much more direct and efficient control than is now 
exercised in the ways already mentioned. It could also by 
reforjning the Statutes, adapt the schools at once to the 
changed circumstances of the various places in which they 
are situated, and lay down a general system of instruction 
suited to the wants of the people and to the polity of the State. 
Whenever disputes arise among the immediate governors of 
such schools as to the funds, they could be soon settled by a 
competent authority, without having recour^to the expensive 
proceedings in Equity*. 

'Ihe principle of re-modelling the endowed schools of 
England has been recognized in individual cases. Nothing 
new will be done in applying the same principle of extending 
the objects of the charity!, which has been already carried 

* Besides litigation, the property of small charities is injured in another 
way. * It often happens that a new trust-deed will exhaust the income of two 
^ three years.’—Mr. Grant’s Evidence before the Select Committee oii Public 
Charities. 

t See an Act intituled, ‘ An Act to enable the Governors of the Possessions, 
Revenues, and Goods of the Pree Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, 
In Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, to erect a School House, Masters’ 
IlotTOs, and other sni table Accommodations for the said School; and to extend 
the Objects of the Charity, and for other purposes.’ 2&'d August, 1831. 
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into effect by the Act for the Birmingham Free Grammar 
School. By this Act, after providing for the building of a 
new grammar school, the governors are required to build ‘ a 
new school for teaching modern languages, the arts, and 
seiences;’ and further, ‘within eight years after the passing 
tliis Act, to appropriate a sum, not exceeding 4000 /., in order 
to build and establish four schools for the elementary educa¬ 
tion of the male and female children of the poorer inha¬ 
bitants of the town, parish, and manor of Birmingham,’ &c. 
Such an extension of the objects of the charity, which will 
soon be rendered practicable by the increased value of the pro¬ 
perty, will make the foundation of Edwai’d the Sixth much 
more useful; and there is no reason why a similar e.xtensioii 
should not be given to the objects of all other schools when 
the revenues allow; or why an .altogether different appro¬ 
priation of the revenue should not be made in such places as 
require no grammar school and have only small funds. In¬ 
stead of all the tedious and expensive proceedings in Chan¬ 
cery, followed, as in this instance, by the cost of an Act of 
Parliament, one single Act, W'ell conceived, would provide 
for all cases. Such an Act, however, could only give general 
powers: it would be necessary to vest the administration of 
schools in one or more persons, who should be authorized to 
form a scheme of education and superintend the local gover¬ 
nors. At present, in such a case, as that of the Birmingham 
school, the new school for the arts and sciences is to be con¬ 
ducted according to schemes confirmed or approved of from 
time to time by the Court of Chancery. The settler* and 
approver of such schemes is a Master in Chancery, whose 
professional pui'suits are not of that nature as to render him 
peculiarly fitted for the discharge of such a duty. 

Considerable powers must always be given to the local 
administrators of endowed schools; and when they sh.all all 
be chosen upon 4 ^me generial principle, and all be subject 
to the immedi.ate control of the St.ate or those to whom the 
State shall delegate the superintendence of such schools, it 
must be admitted that the direct supervision of these sclfeols 
may be safely and perhaps profitably left to these local go¬ 
vernors. The Act for the Birmingham School, while it 
places the 80*11001 for arts and sciences, ^s just mentioned, 
under the direction of the Court of Chancery, leaves the 
power of making regulations for the four poor schools to the 
governors, ‘ with the advice of the bishop of the diocese for 
the time being.’ The education of the poor is thus put com¬ 
pletely in the hands of the bishop; for v.'ithout his consent 
it will not be found practicable to do anything. This Bir- 
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niingham Act is valuable as containing the principle of com- 
pletely remodelling a royal foundation: as a specimen of an 
Act for the real Improvement of education, it is just the kind 
of thing to be looked for so long as legislation goes upon 
individual cases. 

A bill was presented to the House of Lords, in the last 
session, by Lord Brougham, one object of which is to remedy 
some of the evils which we have pointed out*. This bill 
being of a general nature, and applicable to all charitable 
endowments for education in England and Wales, goes very 
far towards correcting many defects in the present adminis¬ 
tration of schools, so far as respects the application of the 
revenues. It would probably also lead to the foundation of 
numerous schools, such as those to be connected with the 
Birmingham Free School f. But the bill contains no pro¬ 
vision for establishing any uniform system of education in all 
these schools; and there seems no reason for supposing that- 
the three acting commissioners (three barristers) to whom it 
is proposed to give the powers contained in the bill, would 
be better qualified for the functions of promoting education 
than a Master in Chancery. 

<,The recent Act for the regulation of Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions in England and Wales, has declared (71), that ‘ whereas 
divers bodies corporate now stand seised or possessed of 
sundry hereditaments and personal estates in trust, in whole 
or in part, for certain charitable trusts, it is expedient that 
the administration thereof be kept distinct from that of the 
public stock and Borough F'und.’ Provision is accordingly 
made that all the powers of such corporate bodies in respect of 
such uses and trusts shall cease and determine August 1, 
18;i<i; and if Parliament does not otherwise direct before 
August 1,1836, the Lord Chancellor, or the commissioners of 
the Great Seal, shall make proper orders for the administra- 
lion, subject to such charitable uses or trusts, of such trust 
estates. For this most important improvement in the Com¬ 
mons’ Bill, we are indebted to the amendments of the Lords. 

Sftch trusts, which are very numerous, being now taken 
out of the hands of corporate bodies, will require to be placed 
in other hands; and in doing this, it is to be hoped that the 
House of CommQ|||kis now at least fully aware of the im¬ 
portance of so r^PRating such charitable trusts, that they 
shall confer on the people of this kingdom all the benefits 

, * A. BiU intituled, ‘ An Act for promoting Education and regulating Chari- 
ties.* Ordered to be printed 3rd July, 1835. 

f Materials for such new foundatious exist in the revenues of Tunbridge 
School, Manchester I're© Criammur Sdiool, and many others. 
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which under present circumstances are practicable. To do 
this it is essential that a general form of education, varying 
according to the wants of certain localities, be prescribed by 
authority for all these schools, that the class of persons out of 
whom masters shall be chosen be similarly* determined; and 
that persons shall have the opportunity of qualifying them¬ 
selves to be included in this class by being educated in 
schools established for the purpose. AS to the vesting of the 
funds, the superintendence of the schools, and all other 
matters of administration, it cannot we conceive be a matter 
of any diflBculty so to arrange all these, as to avoid nearly all 
legal expense. Such an opportunity of reforming a large 
number of our grammar schools will, it is hoped, not be 
neglected. If all these schools are placed on a good footing, 
the advantage of the change will facilitate the introduction 
of a still larger measure of reform. 

Besides the schools of royal foundation, and those for 
which the municipal corporate bodies are trustees, there is a 
great number of other schools, the trustees and governors of 
which form a corporate body of themselves; for other schools 
certain halls and colleges in the universities are either trus¬ 
tees or visitors; and there are other charities again where 
the trustees are not incorporated, some where there at pi*e- 
sent no trustees at all, and many where the trust-deeds are 
completely lost. 

With respect to the schools hitherto visited by the com¬ 
missioners for inquiring into charities, it is observed in the 
Report from the Select Committee on Public Charities,f'that 
* the case of the Berkhampstead Grammar School, apart 
from its own peculiar circumstances, serves to illustrate the 
nature of the defects which pervade, in very many instances, 
similar institutions throughout the country, where, even 
though superintended by a special visitor, and administered 
under the court of equity, the master of the school J is practi- 

* Id the case of the Birmingham school the legislature has determined the 
class out of which the head master and usher must be chosen : the head n|asfer 
and usher must be graduates of one of the English Universities, Masters of Arts, 
and in orders. Thi^ will be nothing new in the principle of determining gene¬ 
rally a class out of which masters of grammar schools should be chosen; only 
tlie class will be (Efferent jy described. It should notexclude Masters of Arts 
of the English Universities, aryl it should not any persons in Holy 

Orders. In doing tliis it would be following a soiSP|rinciple of not letting 
a man who has one public function exerciso another at the same time; and 
it would be nearer the .principle of our old endowments, in a very large number 
of which no such regulation as to the masters being in orders exists. King 
Edward’s original charter for Birmingham school, as for his other schools, made 
no regulations on this matter. 

f Communicated bythe Commons to the Lords, 25th of August, 1835. 

$ The present master of the school is the Rev. Thomas Dupre, who succeeded 
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caily beyond any existing control, and the funds of the endow* 
nientare wasted by the costs and delay inseparable from legal 
proceedings. 

‘ In this case Your Committee find that a valuable institution, 
with large funds and appropriate premises, adequate to the 
free education of a great number of children, and the liberal 
maintenance of the necessary instructors, with a surplus fund 
which, rightly administered according to the design of the 
benevolent founder, would afford comfortable provision to 
many deserving objects, in all material circumstances the 
reverse of what it ought to be. Your Committee find a master 
and usher, the latter the son of the master, and appointed by 
him when a minor, the incorporated trustees of the charity 
property, receiving to their own use considenable stipends, 
the schoolhouse dilapidated, no boys on the foundation, and 
the surplus revenue so exhausted by law and other expenses 
as to leave an uncertain trifle for the relief of the poor. 

‘To remedy such evils and abuses, and as a provision 
against their recurrence, your Committee confidently trust 
they have suggested a plan of permanent and responsible con¬ 
trol, which cannot fail, if rightly carried into execution, to 
secure and extend the advantages of education, and the due 
application of all charitable funds to the objects contemplated 
by the founders, so far as such objects may be deemed bene¬ 
ficial to the community.’ 

The remedies suggested in the Report mainly refer to the 
funds of the difierent charities, (including schools,) and to 
the’better administration of them. So far as they go, they are 
good*, but they contain no specific suggestions, which indeed 
it hardly fell within the duty of the Committee to make, for 
the improvement of education, as connected with these 
charities. This part of the subject requires a separate con¬ 
sideration, which it will doubtless receive, when the commis¬ 
sioners under the new Actf, (5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 71.) shall 
have completed their inquiries into the charities of England 
and Wales. But until these inquiries are completed, it would 
hardly be practicable to make any general provision for the 

Ilia father the Rev. Dr. Dupr£. At the death of the late master, Dupr6 the 
elder, the usher was Mr. Michael Dupr6, the uncle of the prisent master. The 
present usher is Mr. Smuel Dupr4, aged 2h, in October, f834, appointed by his 
father, the Rev. Thomas Duj)r6, at Christmas, 1833. The master and usher form 
a corporation. See the examination contained in the ‘ Report.’ 

See in the ‘Report’ the valuable evidence of Mr. J. Wrottesley: the 
answer to 458 has special reference to a reform in education. 

t An act for apjKjinting commissioners to continue the inquiries concerning 
chanties in England and Wales, until the Ist day of August, 1837. 

c 2 
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better administration of all charitable funds left for the pur¬ 
poses of education. When they are completed, it will not 
only be practicable to introduce a thorough reform, but such 
a reform will be loudly called for by all who wish to see the 
education of England raised from its present low condition, 
and made what it ought to be, a fit preparation for social life, 
to which education, rightly understood, is the introduction. 

Before the inquiries of the commissioners are terminated, 
more than twenty years will have elapsed from the time when 
Mr. Brougham, then member for Winchelsea, moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
‘ to inquire into the state of education of the lower orders of 
the people in London, Westminster, and Southwark.’ The 
labours of this committee, of which Mr. Brougham was chair¬ 
man, led to the Act 58 Geo. III., ‘ for appointing commis¬ 
sioners to inquire concerning charities in England for the 
education of the poor.’ Under this and subsequent acts the 
inquiries of the commissioners have been carried on. Various 
causes have hitherto prevented their labours from being com¬ 
pleted so soon as was desirable, and have also rendered the 
information collected not easily accessible, and of course less 
useful than could be wished. Now however the commission 
is again fairly started, and on such terms, that after a lapse 
of twenty years, we shall at last know what are the immense 
resources which this country possesses for the education of 
the people. Certain foundations are excepted from the 
inquiries of the commissioners by the present bill j but these 
exceptions will not be any obstacle to our forming suCh a 
judgment as may lead to a measure of reform which will 
contain no exceptions. When the ‘ proper management and 
right application' of the charity funds, amounting altogether 
to about one million per annum, shall come under the con¬ 
sideration of the House of Commons, it will be seen that 
these are, as the committee in their Report describe them to 
be, ‘ matters of national concern, the more especially as the 
objects of their appropriation embrace, to a very large extent, 
the education and the comfort of the people.’ It cannot Aen 
be said that this is a hurried measure of reform. For more 
than twenty ypars it uill have been a subject of public dis¬ 
cussion, and no one who knows the state of public opinion 
twenty years ago in England can be ignorant that about the 
year 1838, we shall be much better prepared for a complete 
consideration of this national question. 

It is now known that the present government is employed 
in framing a constitution for a New University, which shall 
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confer degrees on all persons who, upon examination, shall 
be found competent.* This measure arose out of the applU 
cation of the London university for a charter to enipower that 
body to grant degrees. The two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and various medical bodies in the metropolis, 
opposed this application. Independently of the opposition 
from Oxford and Cambridge, there were real difficulties in the 
way of giving a charter to the London university, which the 
government will avoid by the establishment of a university, 
so large and comprehensive in its design as to satisfy the 
urgent want of such an institution. It may be easy to raise 
objections to such a scheme, and it must be admitted thaWit 
is possible that serious errors may be committed both in the 
constitution of the new university and in its early adminis¬ 
tration ; but a beginning must be made sometime, and as 
the necessity is urgent, it is best to begin immediately. A 
measure conceived in so enlarged and truly liberal spirit, and 
carried into effect, as we have no doubt it will be, with an 
earnest desire to do all for the best, cannot fail, in course of 
time, to accomplish the ends for which it is designed. 

The New University will have at first nothing to give in 
the shape of direct profit to those who obtain degrees. In 
this respect Oxford and Cambridge will still have an advan- 
t.age, but one which is more apparent than real. The new 
university must give its graduates something, and it is in the 
])Ower of the State to furnish it with more to give them than 
all that the two universities possess; and that without the 
cost of a single farthing to the people, but on the contrary 
to the great advantage of the community. The State can 
and ought to require a certain kind of education in all 
persons who aspire to fill all offices under the State; and 
in order to determine whether a person has this qualifi¬ 
cation or not, to determine whether a man is eligible or 
not to such an office, a testimonial of such qualification, in 
the form of a degree granted by the New University would be 
all ^hat is wanted. At present many places of great import¬ 
ance, and a vast number of others of less comparative im¬ 
portance, are filled by persons totally unqualified. Further, 
the state has now at its disposal the endowments for educa¬ 
tion, formerly vested in municipal corporations; and when 
the inquiries of the charity commissioners are completed, it 
will be necessary to do something with those endowments 
also which are not vested in municipal corporations. It will 

•We are only enabled to state in a general way the character of this mea. 
sure; and we may have stated it in terms too comprehensive, though wo hope 
it will not turn out to be the case. 
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then be a useful measure to declare that no man shall be 
eligible to the mastership or ushership of a grammar school in 
England and Wales, unless he is a graduate of the New 
University, properly certified; or unless he be a graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge. The graduates from the old and the 
new universities should, as to this, be on the same footing. 
But in order to take away all unfair advantage on the part of 
graduates from Oxford and Cambridge, persons in holy orders 
should be declared ineligible to the masterships or usher- 
ships of such schools, inasmuch as it has now become the 
practice to choose masters of grammar-schools only from 
among the clergy. Such a provision would tend to in¬ 
duce persons to qualify themselves for masterships of gram¬ 
mar schools by a proper coui'seof study and a proper amount 
of experience in teaching; whereas at present these master¬ 
ships are mostly given to clergymen who do not seek to qualify 
themselves specially for them, and who leave them as soon as 
they can get any ecclesiastical promotion which is more valu¬ 
able. There is indeed at present a considerable temptation 
to a man to be ordained in the established church, even if he 
dislikes its discipline and disbelieves its doctrines. Besides 
the certainty of some trifle at least in his profession, a cer¬ 
tainty not to be had in any other profession, he has the chance 
of partaking in the advantages of numerous endowments: 
he may become half, and the better half, of a corporation, as 
in the case of the master of Berkhamstead* and the master 

* In the Report of the Commissioners as to Berkhamstead school,’ it is*^ said, 
—‘ It seemed to he admitted by every one whom we examined, that a mere 
grammar-school education was not suited to the wants or wishes of the inhabitants 
of the parish, but some persons were, at the time of our inquiry, desirous of send¬ 
ing their sons to the school in the event of its being so remodelled as to combine 
a grammar ^education with an English course of instruction, and in June, 1830, 
the warden of All Souls, the visitor, endeavoured, but without success, to introduce 
such a change.’ The visitor has since interfered. See the examination of Mr. 
Dupr6 before the committee of the House of Commons, July 20, 1835 j and the 
letter of G. 1). Ryder to the chairman of that committee, touching certain assertions 
of Mr. DuprA Also the examination of Dr. Wood, &c., as to Pocklingtoii schtjol, 
Yorkshire, and the corporation* thereof consisting of a master appointed by St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and an usher ajipointed by the master. In this case 
the visitorial power of St. John’s is rather of an ambiguous kind; but Dr. Wood 
exercised it as soon as he was informed of the master’s neglect of his duty. See 
Reports from Coiemittes : Education of the lower orders, 1818. 

in this, as in many other instances, the mismanagement is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the want of a proper system of superintendence and control. It is use¬ 
less to blame individuals in such cases, even when they deserve blame. It is 
unjust to blame them, when, as is often the case, they have neither power to re¬ 
medy actual abuses, nor to change the terms of an endowment, though the 
change will be an improvement. There is only one remedy, which is to place 
ail the schools on the best possible footing, by changing the old rules, when they 
are bad, for new rules that are good, and placing all the schools under one gene¬ 
ral control. 
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of Pockliogton, with power to manage the charity estates 
almost as he pleases, and with almost.power enougii to defy 
his visitor. He is still further invited to ordination by the 
rules of most of the new proprietory schools, which will be 
content with nothing less than a man in holy orders. With 
these institutions the State at present has nothing to do ; but 
it may be observed that this impolitic restriction, as to the 
qualifications of masters in those schools, appears to have had 
its origin in a desire to imitate the supposed rules of endowed 
schools. But in most, though not all, these endowed schools, 
it is not necessai"}' that the master and usher be in orders : 
they may or they may not ‘ take priesthood.’ The generi^l 
provision is, that they must have no ecclesiastical duty which 
will interfere with their school duties. We do not know 
what effect the union of two functions in one person has had 
on the discharge of their clerical duties; but it is well known, 
that many grammar schools have suffered grievously from 
having had clergymen for masters*. Any measure which does 
not exclude them from such places will be incomplete ; and 
the New University is specially interested Ih looking to this 
matter, with the view of opening the grammar schools to its 
own deserving graduates, by making them equally eligible 
with the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

This New University may become the centre of a completely 
organized system of education, tinder which institutions shall 
be formed for training teachers for all the various kinds of 
schools, required by the numerous and widely-varying wants 
of aU classes of the people. Should its original plan not 
comprehend all that may be desired, we hardly doubt that in 
a few years it will be found an easy matter to extend its ope¬ 
rations and increase its powers. 

If we compare the actual state of education, as to the attain¬ 
ment of knowledge, with what it was twenty years ago, we 
may safely affirm that great improvements have been made. 
They have been brought about in a great variety of ways, 
and by numerous causes, which it is not our present purpose 
to iffvestigate. If we compare the actual condition of educa¬ 
tion, as affected by the State, with what it was twenty years 
ago, there is no single measure that can be considered as 
even a beginning towards placing education, in*England and 
Wales, under the direct control of the State. Various mea¬ 
sures, however, which do contain something like the acknow¬ 
ledgment of a principle, have been carried of late years—such 

* See Minutes of evidence taken before select committee on Public Charities, 
for a curious instance of difficulty arising in the case of the master of Coventry 
School, p. 14. 
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as the grants of money, to be disposed of in aid of building 
schools, to the British School Society and the National School 
Society; and the attempt of the Government to obtain re¬ 
turns as to the statistics of education for each town, chapelry, 
and extra-parochial place in England and Wales*. The first 
of these two measures contained in it the principle that the 
state might profitably grant money for the education of the 
poor: beyond this it is of little value. The second mea¬ 
sure may be construed to mean that the State considers it 
within the duties of administration to know how many 
people are receiving education. It was easily foreseen that 
the answers to the government questions on education would 
neither be complete, nor e.xact as far as they were complete : 
it was obvious also that the information, if collected, would 
not be of much value. Still the design was good, the object 
of those who interested themselves in it was praiseworthy, 
and the information, considered as part of the whole in¬ 
formation as to the state of education, useful; but being 
only a part, and not the most important part, it cannot 
directly lead to a*y important result. But it has indirectly 
led to some valuable results. A committee of the Man¬ 
chester Statistical Society was formed for the purpose of 
ascertaining accurately the numbers of children taught, and 
the way in which they are taught in that populous borough. 
This committee was formed mainjy in consequence of the 
great inaccuracy of the returns made to government. In 
the news department of this Journal we have given an 
abstract of their Report,'which is one of the most valuable 
contributions that have been made of late years on the sub¬ 
ject of the education of the poor. Similar inquiries, we are 
informed, are making in Birmingham. The result of such 
inquiries will be a conviction almost universal, that only the 
State can take measures efficient enough for securing good 
instruction to all classes, and especially to the poor. It is of 
the very essence of such measures to provide proper teachers 
for all schools under the superintendence of the State, and to 
allow no others to teach in them. One immediate conse¬ 
quence of such a measure would be, that private schools, espe¬ 
cially those for the poor, would either be discontinued or 
improved. ‘ 

The Glasgow Educational Society, recently established, 
has, among other objects, that of soliciting parliamentary 
inquiry and aid on behalf of the extension and improvement 
of the Scotch parochial schools. By the third rule of its 

* See Journal of Education, No. VII. p. 79 j and No. XVII. p. 06. 
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constitution, the society “ shall consist of persons attached 
to the principles of a National Religious Estabjishmeut, and 
approving of a connexion between the parochial schools and 
the National Church.” The labours of this society, we con¬ 
fidently hope, will tend immediately to the improvement o 
education in Scotland: the only two publications of the 
society which we have seen are entitled, ‘ Scotland a Half- 
Educated Nation,’ and ‘Hints towards the Formation of a 
Normal Seminary in Glasgow.’ They are both well worth 
reading. 

Out of such elements of improvement we may hope that 
in a few years the Government will be prepared to form a v 
complete system of education, so arranged as to furnish to 
each class the education that is most useful for it, and so 
administered that local authorities shall harmoniously co-ope¬ 
rate with those to whom the State shall intrust the general 
superintendence of the whole. All the schools, and all the 
teachers will thus be united in one body, of which the several 
members will all work to one general end, ^each performing 
their appropriate functions. Instead of being disconnected as 
now, they will all look to one point as the centre of their 
movements, and as the source from which spring their secu¬ 
rity and their success. Belonging to one body, in the gene¬ 
ral welfare of which each member is interested, the teachers 
and guardians of public schools will look to the periodical 
reports of the superintending functionaries for information as 
to the workings of the whole system, and the ameliorations 
which particular parts have received. .Such a body of teachers 
and guardians, from their number, their superior knowledge, 
and their strong interest in the successful administration 
of that department of government with which they are more 
immediately connected, would require periodical .publications 
as the organs to give expression to their opinions, and as 
means of learning the experience and opinions of others. 
Under such circumstances not onq but several Journals of 
Education, would constantly find a sale sufficient to meet all 
their expenses. Different Journals might be adapted to dif¬ 
ferent kinds of schools and teachers ; and the objects of 
each being clearly defined, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter to render these periodical publications much 
more useful than, under existing circumstances, this Journal 
has been, or any other can be*. 

• The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is preparing for publi¬ 
cation two volumes, entitled ‘ The Schoolmaster,’ which will contain a selec¬ 
tion of articles from this Journal and other works on Education. Should these 
volumes find a reasonable sale, it is to be hoped that the Society may occasion¬ 
ally think it useful to publish other similar volumes. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

/^N a former occasion, when we made some remarks on the 
policy of opening the universities to all persons, with¬ 
out religious distinctions, the state of public affairs was such 
as to aftbrd a prospect that legislative measures would soon 
be carried which would settle this disputed question. We 
believe that the subject will be again discussed in the 
present Session, and we hope that those who profess them¬ 
selves the friends of reform, especially the members of the 
Administration, will not give it a lukewarm and indifferent 
support, but enter upon it with all the zeal and energy which 
the importance of the subject requires. 

The question of National Academical Education, without 
religloui distinctions (as we prefer to call it), is one which, if 
fairly argued bn its own merits, would hardly find an oppo¬ 
nent among reasonable men. But all the arts of sophistry 
have been resorted to, in order to mix it up with considera¬ 
tions really extraneous to the subject, but dexterously worked 
into the matter so as to seem an essential part of it. The 
considerations on which the question ought to be settled 
being few and simple, we shall endeavour to state briefly 
wha^they are ; and we shall advert more especially to one 
view of the subject which, we think, has not been made 
sufficiently prominent. 

Persons of all religious professions are now admissible to 
all offices in the state; and the universities are professedly 
the great schools of education to qualify men for all situa¬ 
tions, not only in the church, but also in the state. But to 
render them really eflicient, as national institutions, it is 
essential that they should afford the means of education to 
all, as freely as the State admits all to its various offices. 
Those who look upon the admission of dissenters to civil 
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po^<J^^.idf'finy d^ree of suspicion ought to be foremost in 
^Atte%pts to diminish the mischief which they anticipate, by 
adopting all practicable measures for rendering the dissenters 
qualified for the discharge of civil duties, and for neutralizing, 
5® far as possi^e, any supposed bad effects of a sectarian 
spirit. To ^is-end no means would be more effectual, than 
to give persdni W^ll religious denominations the opportunities 
of the best instruction that the country affords. The dissenters 
and the churchmen would thus meet on common ground at 
that early period of life, when the strong feelings of party 
prejudice are not too deeply implanted to be eradicated; and 
the recollections of early friendship and of their common place 
of education would, in after life, diminish those feelings of 
jealousy and mutual dislike from which, we believe, the best 
men on both sides are not entirely free. If it be imagined that 
there is any danger in a dissenter having a share in the legis¬ 
lature, or in any department of administration, that danger is 
much increased if the individual be ignorant, narrow-minded, 
and ill-educated. And the mischief, as those opposed to the 
dissenters would term it, having been already incurred by the 
removal of tests, all that remains to be done is to diminish 
these supposed bad effects, as far as possible, by giving both 
to the dissenter and the churchman the best common edu¬ 
cation which our institutions can supply. 

If a narrow sectarian education renders a man who occu-’ 
pies any public station an object of suspicion—if an edu¬ 
cation without religion be coftsidered still more dangerous 
—it surely becomes p’articularly imperative on those who 
think so, to offer to such persons a good and liberal course of 
general education, with the opportunity, at least, of obtaining 
religious instruction. 

Every body will admit that public situations ought to be 
filled by competent persons ; and that a public and syste¬ 
matic education is essential to qualify men for such places. 
Accordingly in several German States, especially Prussia, no 
person can hold any place of trust under the government 
without having gone through a regular course of education, 
and passed with credit certain examinations. Public func¬ 
tionaries are appointed for the public benefit, and all arc 
interested in* having those appointments as well filled as 
possible. It is not then a matter of justice, as it is some¬ 
times called, to open the universities to a large class who are 
now excluded from them, but it is a part of common pru¬ 
dence and policy, that all persons who may by any possibility 
occupy a public place should—we will not say be allowed— 
but required to go through a regular course of education in 
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universities and other places of public instruction. It follows, 
as a matter of course, that the public and authorized distinc¬ 
tions, the degrees and titles^ which in some measure at least 
are the marks of proficiency in academical studies, and 
which are some test of intellectual attainments, ought to be 
awarded in the same unrestricted manner to all who are found 
to deserve them. The legislature, having thrown open situa¬ 
tions in the State to persons of all religious denominations, 
cannot consistently refuse to remove all restrictions on edu¬ 
cation, whici} not only deprive, or tend to deprive, dissenters 
of such an education as will fit them for public life, but 
deprive them also of those honorary distinctions which are , 
the public evidence of academical attainments, the passport 
to a certain sort of acknowledged rank in the several profes¬ 
sions, and to a certain station in society. 

But it is objected that, by giving the dissenters degrees, 
you give them votes in the universities, and thus entrust tliem 
with a dangerous power. Such an objection can be plausibly 
maintained only by those who are entirely ignorant of the 
practical working of the university constitutions. Those who 
are acquainted with the University of Oxford, and still raise 
this objection, deal unfairly with their opponents in urging 
that as an objection which they know to be of no weight at 
all; for their adversaries, if they are candid men, must needs 
acknowledge (being ignorant of the true state of the case), 
that the objection is not without its force. We will speak 
positively with regard to Oxford: but we believe reiflarks 
very*similar will aj)ply to the constitution of the University 
of Cambridge. In Oxford the whole governing power lies 
with the heads of houses, and the right of an absolute veto, 
which is vested in the vice-chancellor and proctors, is suffi¬ 
cient security against all innovations, however strong the 
supporters of them may be in convocation.* The consti¬ 
tution of the university affords no check upon the heads of 
houses, with whom every measm’e must oi-iginate; but if it 
did, the dissenters never can be more than a small minority, 
and ftie notion of any danger from their possessing votes 
is absolutely chimerical. For it is manifest, from a variety 
of combined causes, that under almost any conceivable con¬ 
dition of affairs the Establishment will possess an immense 
preponderance and ascendency in the university, and will be 
more united than the members of various communions, some 

* At Cambridge any member of the Senate can propose a measure; but any 
one member of the Caput, which consists of the vice-chancellor and five otlier 
persons, (who are virtually nominated by the vice-chancellor,) can stop any 
measure. 
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of which differ more from one another than each does roin 
the Church. 

All the arguments which have been urged with regard to 
the practical difBculties attending the admission of dissenters 
refer to the religious character of the collegiate institutions, 
of the aggregate of which at present the university is made 
to consist. , Now even here we have always been of opinion 
that the difficulties are greatly over-rated, and that the main 
thing wanting to overcome them is a little mutual accom¬ 
modation. The lectures given by college tutors on the Greek 
Testament and theological subjects might be rendered such 
as a dissenter need not object to attend, and from which he 
might derive much instruction, though on some points he 
might entertain a different opinion from the lecturer. It is 
evident that such lectures never can be made to suit pre¬ 
cisely the opinions of all even of those who now attend them, 
and they must be so framed as to be useful to the greatest 
number. The same may be said of the examination in the 
rudiments of religious knowledge at the degree. Even 
under the present system, an examiner would not venture to 
reject a man competently qualified because he should maintain 
a different doctrinal view of any passage from that adopted 
by the examiner. Alt that is wanting even in this part of 
the system, so often referred to as presenting an insuperable 
obstacle to the dissenter, is a due regard for the religious 
opinions of others, which is perfectly consistent with the 
most uncompromising adherence to our own. The real dif¬ 
ficulties of the case, we venture to say, depend much less on 
considerations arising out of statutes and forms, than on the 
absence of this spirit of liberality. The alleged impossi¬ 
bility of so arranging matters as to admit the dissenters 
.arises mainly from the want of a disposition to attempt it. 
We are persuaded that, if this disposition were really felt, all 
other obstacles would soon give way. We say this, even on 
the supposition that the existing system were to remain 
exactly what it is, that the Church were to retain its supre¬ 
macy, and to be the only I’ecognized form of religion in the 
university. We do not now consider whether this is neces¬ 
sary or useful; but we will rather suppose, what we are 
convinced must practically be the case (unless a most extra¬ 
ordinary change of opinions should take place), that the 
Establishment will always be the dominant party in the 
university. Still we say, if a truly liberal spirit actu.ated the 
heads and tutors, they might, if they pleased, admit dissenters 
without difficulty, mischief, or compromise. We greatly 
fear, however, that at present there is but little indication 
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of such a spirit. There are, indeed, one or two solitary 
instances of a tendency towards it; and it is always some¬ 
thing if there be even a beginning made towards such a 
change in opinion. We here allude, more particularly, to a 
pamphlet which lately appeared, entitled ‘ A Review of the 
State of the Question respecting the Admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities,’ by the Rev. E. Denison, M. A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. 

This publication, though very far from taking so compre¬ 
hensive a view of the subject as we are inclined to do, is yet 
widely and honourably distinguished, in tone and character, 
from other Oxford pamphlets that have lately appeared. 
bears, througbout, the marks of coming from a candid, sen¬ 
sible, and liberal-minded man. The author is favourable 
to the abolition of. subscription to the Articles, and would 
admit dissenters into colleges, provided they were willing in 
all things to submit implicitly to college regulations, and the 
established system of religious instruction. The tone and 
spirit in which these requisitions are contended for, show 
a strong disposition to diminish compulsion as much as 
possible, and to conciliate in every point where accommoda¬ 
tion is practicable. 

The author, with great candour, discusses the several 
modes by which the difficulties attending the religious part of 
the examination might be avoided. But, he concludes, 

‘ The best plan (provided always that the previous system of 
education give security for fitting religious instruction) would pro¬ 
bably be to exempt dissenters from the examination in divinity 
altogetiier, on their producing certificates from their private instruc¬ 
tors of a due proficiency therein. In this way, while the jirinciple 
of the connexion of religion with education was retained for all, 
and the efficient practice of it secured as far as regards the mem¬ 
bers of our own church, the jealousies and difficulties which the 
examination in divinity of the members of one communion by those 
of another must almost necessarily create, would be removed, and 
the dissenter would proceed to his degree as freely, as far as the 
public examination is concerned, as if the above-mentioned pecu¬ 
liarity of our universities did not exist.’-—p. 36. 

In another place, speaking of the plan for abolition of sub¬ 
scription, the author says— * 

‘ In common with many other persons, I much regret that that 
plan has not been carried into execution ; and I hope that, at no 
distant period, it may again be brought forward with success. 

‘ But though I should consider a declaration which was pre¬ 
cisely equivalent to subscription a great improvement on the 
present practice, (and this, I believe, is all that was of late con¬ 
templated,) I should myself wish to see our doors of admission 
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opened somewhat wider than they are at present, by the terms of 
any declaration which might be substituted for the subscription, 
and our academical edifice constructed upon a more comprehensive 
plan. I would willingly admit to our colleges all who could con¬ 
scientiously avail themselves of our institutions, such as they are; 
and a sincere conformity in worship, and willingness to receive 
instruction, is therefore the only test I should desire to see imposed, 
and the necessity for such conformity, and the required attendance 
on such instruction, the only means of exclusion. I would not give 
up one jot or tittle of our system of education, as now carried on. 
I would not sacrifice our social worship, nor any of our institutions, 
in order to accommodate those who may differ from us. But there 
are many persons who, though they might not be able to declare 
them.selves members of our church, or to subscribe to all its articles, 
might still be able very conscientiously to join in our worship, and 
to share in the education we offer, with no injury to us, and great 
advantage to themselves. All such I would gladly see received 
among us.’—p. 49. 

The author’s views certainly fall short of what we think 
ought to be done ; but as a symptom of the increasing 
liberality of the university, we receive the announcement of 
such opinions from Oxford with sincere pleasure. The whole 
pamphlet is well worth an attentive perusal. 

With regard to the attendance at chapel so much insisted 
on, many persons are not aware that the use of the entire 
liturgy in college chapels depends on the authority of an 
Act of Parliament. In two colleges in Oxford (possibly in 
others) it has been long since discovered that the act does 
not prohibit other forms; and though their chapels ■are 
opened twice a-day for the church service, their junior 
members are only required to attend at certain short prayers 
in the morning and evening. How far considerations of this 
kind might help to get rid of some of the difficulties of the 
case, it is not our intention to discuss; indeed, the whole of 
this part of the question being beside our present purpose, it 
is enough to have made the above suggestion. 

Much has been said on the question of legislative interfer¬ 
ence with the University Statutes. Nothing could exceed 
the exasperation of the heads of the University of Oxford at 
the introduction of those measures in the last Parliament, 
which they considered an unjust interference with their 
rights. It was much more this consideration than that of 
the particular nature of the proposed changes which stirred 
up their hostility. They totally forgot, in their zeal for their 
statutes and the legislative powers of the board of heads of 
houses, whence that authority was derived; and while main¬ 
taining the inviolability of the Thirty-nine Articles, they did 
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not recollect that subscription to those Articles—nay, the 
very existence of the Articles themselves—originated’ in the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, which was a far more 
daring invasion of the so-called rights of their predecessors 
than anything contained in the measures now referred to. 
They denied the right of the legislature to admit Dissenters 
into a Church University, but shut their eyes to the question 
by what right Protestants had been admitted into Catholic 
Colleges. The right in either case is the same ; it was in 
the first case, and would be in the second, an act of the 
sovereign power of the State, which excludes all consider¬ 
ations of right as the Oxford opponents of the Dissenters’ 
claims understand the term. If they wish to discuss the^ 
question on intelligible ground, let them show how far inter¬ 
ference with their statutes will be right in the sense of being 
useful; and in their consideration of the question of useful¬ 
ness let them not forget that other people besides themselves 
are interested. 

The numerous absurdities that were broached on this 
subject during the late discussions, are curious as samples of 
the way in which such questions were viewed in one of our 
national universities. There were persons who fancied that 
they saw, in the attempts of James II. to force certain persons 
on the Universities, a parallel case to the changes recently 
proposed. They did not perceive the difference between the 
illegal attempt of the individual king, of one member of the 
sovereign power, and a proposition for a legislative enact¬ 
ment to be made in the'usual manner. They did not perceive 
the difference between a law properly so called and an attempt 
by one member of the sovereign power to do what requires 
the consent of all three j and this, too, even when the ob¬ 
jects contemplated in the two cases were quite different. 

Independently of the importance of the particular measure 
at issue, we have looked with considerable interest at the 
proceedings in parliament, with the hope of seeing esta¬ 
blished the principle of legislative interference in the govern¬ 
ment of the national universities. 'We are aware it has been 
laid down, by high authority that it is most desirable that any 
measures affecting the Universities should be carried with 
the concurrence of the University authorities. In this we 
most cordially agree: that it is highly desirable we readily 
admit; but we do not believe that it is at all likely that any 
effective measures will ever be carried in this way. Not long 
since a proposition was made in Oxford by the very highest 
University authority to the heads of Colleges for the abolition 
of actual subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles at matri- 
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cn\atlon, and the substitution of a specific declaration of 
conformity to the Church ; but even this was rejected.* The 
fact is, the existing legislative body of the University never 
will admit any concession whatever affecting certain points 
which they consider the unalterable principles of tlie Univer¬ 
sity constitution. Nothing ever will be done, we are firmly 
persuaded, without the vigorous interference of the legis¬ 
lature. Any one who examines the University constitution 
will perceive that, as in former times, it received all its 
statutes from royal authority; so, by its very construction, 
it could never have been designed for the functions of legis¬ 
lation. As the initiative of every measure rests with the 
heads of Colleges, the Vice-Chancellor singly, and the Proc¬ 
tors jointly, having an absolute veto on all measures, and as 
all statutes ai'e propounded and passed or negatived in ioto, 
without the power of alteration or amendment in convoca¬ 
tion, and nothing is permitted in that assembly but a show 
of debate carried on in Latin (resembling Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s license of debate to her obedient Commons)—it is 
manifest that hardly anything worse calculated for furthering 
beneficial changes could have been contrived, or more skil¬ 
fully adapted for keeping things just as they are. If, there¬ 
fore, any great improvement is to be accomplished in the 
form and constitution of our Universities, it must be effected 
upon the recommendation of a commission for inquiring into 
the entire University system. Such a commission, if com¬ 
posed of able and unprejudiced men, well acquainted with 
the Universities, sincerely desirous to maintain all that is 
good in them and to extend their benefits still more widely, 
would be the first step towards placing the higher education 
of this country on a more enlarged and permanent basis. 

Measures now passed or in progress seem likely to remove 
all distinctions in.the medical and legal professions between 
persons properly qualified, without respect to religious dis¬ 
tinctions ; that is, without reference to their haying graduated 
at universities which impose religious restrictions. Without 
in the slightest degree undervaluing the just and liberal spirit 
in which these measures have been conceived, it is plain 
that they do not meet all the exigencies of the case. The 
measures alluded to are those of particular bodies exercising 
their right of legislating for the regulation of particular pro¬ 
fessions, and .the conferring of privileges connected with the 
exercise of those professions. The present argument refers 
to the enactments of the state with regard not merely to 

* See Oxford News, May 20tb, at the end of the Jpuinal, 
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professional qualifications, but to the general, systematic 
education of a large and important part of the community. 

Those, indeed, who consider university education as merely 
a preparation for holy orders in the Established Church, and 
for the professional education of those members of the 
Church who choose to avail themselves of it, may think that 
the regulations referred to supply the deficiencies of the uni¬ 
versity system, and render all further attempts at alteration 
in that system superfluous. 

But those who look at the universities as places of more 
comprehensive education, and especially those who are the 
strenuous advocates for the general cultivation and discipline , 
of the mind as the proper and necessary preparation for all 
professions and all situations in church and state, (the fa¬ 
vourite plea of the very heads and tutors themselves,) they, 
above all others, must admit that a far deeper and more ex¬ 
tensive reform in our academical education is necessary. 
Without this reform, the nation will never possess a body of 
w'ell-educated men, competent to discharge the various and 
important administrative functions in the state ; nor will any 
of the professions, commonly called ‘ liberal,’ reckon among 
their members a large majority of intelligent, well-instructed, 
and honourable men. 

Besides Mr. Denison’s pamphlet, another publication has 
recently appeared in Oxford, the production of one of the 
most highly distinguished members of that university, which, 
though treating more generally on the theological question 
betuteen the Church of England and the Dissenters, yet refers 
specifically to the subject of academical subscription. It is 
entitled ‘ Observations on Religious Dissent; with particu¬ 
lar reference to the Use of Religious Tests in the University.’ 
By R. D. Hampden, D.D., Principal of St. Mary Hall, The 
author is the advocate of freedom of conscience, and in his 
former works has elaborately examined the nature and ten¬ 
dency of religious dogmas. In the present instance, though 
we entirely agree in the liberal view which he takes of the 
subject upon theological grounds, yet we doubt whether 
his claim for the maintenance of the university as exclusively 
a Church of England institution is quite consistent with those 
opinions which he has expressed in previous* publications. 
He also deprecates all legislative interference, which we 
should object to as much as he does, if we thought that the 
changes, which we believe to be necessary, could be effected 
in any other way. 
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ON THE INSTITUTION OF INFANT SCHOOLS IN LOM¬ 
BARDY, AND OF HOLIDAY SCHOOLS BOTH IN 
LOMBARDY AND IN TUSCANY.* 

This is an interesting report, by the Abate Aporti, on the 
progress of popular education in Lombardy, and more espe¬ 
cially on the introduction of infant schools at Cremona, 
effected through the exertions of Aporti himself, who has 
been for several years director of the elementary schools of 
the same town, and is also the founder of the Cremona 
school for the deaf and dumb. The report refers, in the be¬ 
ginning, to the low state of morality in which the great mass 
of the people in Lombsirdy, and especially the humbler classes, 
were sunk at the close of the late war, after so many political 
changes which had destroyed the influence of former social 
habits and opinions, and left nothing to supply their place 
except the religious instruction administered, and the devo¬ 
tional rites performed by the parish priests on holidays. Hut 
this imperfect and irregular instruction could be of little use to 
hardened and uncultivated minds. A gross ignorance of the 
fundamental principles of religion, as well as of all social 
duties, had spread over the country, and threatened to plunge 
the population into utter degradation. Some fresh and 
powerful impulse was required to rouse the people from their 
torpor. The system of universal popular education was in¬ 
troduced by the government; and in 1821, the upper ele¬ 
mentary schools were opened at the expense of the public 
treasury, in the chief towns of every province. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1822, the minor elementary schools were ordered 
to be opened in and at the expense of every commune. Of 
the rapid progress of this system in Lombardy we have 
spoken in former articles of this Journal. Aporti dwells 
on its beneficial effects, especially on the moral discipline, 
the habits of order, propriety, and self-control to which 
young people become thus early accustomed, and on the kind 
and social feelings which their common education musf im¬ 
part to them. Rich and poor are mixed together in the 
schools without distinction; they become friendly to each 
other; they Irarn to esteem each other. Independently of the 
chances of birth and fortune ; and feelings thus early con¬ 
ceived are likely to retain a salutary influence in after life. 
It seems that the clergy of Lombardy have heartily concurred 

* Relazione del Sig. Abate Ferrante Aporti di Cremona sulle Scuole dl Lom¬ 
bardia, eprincipalmeute sulle Scuole Infantili. Atti dell’Accadeinia de Geor- 
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ill fulfilling their share of the task. A lesson on religious 
doctrine forms part of the daily exercises. One statistical 
fact mentioned by Aporti will strike those who are acquainted 
with the customs of Catholic countries. It is customary to 
give boys, on their first receiving the communion, a small gift 
as a memento of this great event in their life. Owing to the 
illiterate state of former generations, rosaries were in most 
cases the only gift that could be of any use ; the young com- 
muiiiciiiit who could not read might count his beads while 
saying his prayers. But now, since the introduction of the 
elementary schools, out of 100 boys or girls there are hardly 
four or five to whom rosaries are given: the rest receive 
tracts and other religious books which they can read and 
understaiid. Again, ten or twelve years ago in Lombardy, 
there were no mistresses fit to keep girls’ schools, except in 
the monasteries, but now there are 1100 well-qualified school¬ 
mistresses. It was calculated in 1830 that about 430,000 
boys and girls, of or above twelve years of age, had completed 
their elementary education in the schools, being more than 
one-fifth of the whole population. By the year 1840 it may 
be fairly reckoned that there will be very few persons in 
Lombardy under thirty years of age who will not have re¬ 
ceived their education in the schools, either public or private, 
all according to one uniform system. Making all due allow¬ 
ance for imperfections, individual cases of failure, and other 
incidental exceptions, still what a change will have been 
effected in the mind and habits of the people. Tliis may be 
calleTl a true regeneration of a whole nation, a regeneration 
effected quietly, without bloodshed, without violence, without 
costly sacrifices, without any injury to any one individual. 

In the plan laid down by the government of Lombardy for 
universal education, the formation of Sunday, or rather holi¬ 
day schools, (for in Catholic countries there are many more 
holidays than Sundays,) was suggested to the respective com¬ 
munes as a most desirable part of the whole system. The 
town^and province of Cremona have been foremost in acting 
upon this suggestion. The population of Cremona is 26,000, 
and that of the province 180,000. In 1833 there were four 
holiday schools in the town, and fifty-five in the province, 
which were attended in all by about 800 pupils. Similar 
institutions were spreading in the other provinces; there 
were 208 in 1832 in all Lombardy (exclusive of the Venetian 
provinces), which were attended by between four and five 
thousand individuahs. Boj'S above twelve years of age who 
have left the elementary schools, and have become appren¬ 
tices or journeymen, receive instruction for two or three 
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hours every holiday, and thus not only retain what they 
have learnt before, but improve themselves still further. 
They are taught drawing applied to the mechanical arts, the 
principles of architecture, &c. At Mantua, Professor Ver- 
gani directs one of these schools, in wliich he teaches gratis 
linear mathematical and ornamental drawing, and the ele¬ 
ments of various branches of mechanics connected with the 
mechanical arts. At Pavia, the Bishop has also instituted 
a holiday school. At Milan there are several holiday schools, 
in one of which, that of S, Luca, Colonel Young has insti¬ 
tuted a course of gymnastics. An account of these and othe.r 
benevolent institutions in the city of Milan is given in a little 
book, entitled Quadra Statistico degli Istituti di pubblica lic- 
nejicenza di Milano negli anni 1830-31: Compilato da Giu¬ 
seppe Sacchi. The lioliday schools are also frequented by 
grown-up artizans, who have not hud the advantage of ele¬ 
mentary education in their youth, and thus they answer tire 
purpose of' schools for adults,’ a most important part, though 
one not sufficiently attended to, in every complete system of 
universal education. While our cares are turned to the in¬ 
struction of the rising generation, and to laying the foundation 
of a better social state, we must not forget that for many 
years to come the grown-up part of the po[)ulalion Avill con¬ 
stitute the majority in point of strength ; that this population 
has grown up for the most part in ignorance and prejudice, 
and often in vice ; and that, unless we effect at least a partial 
change in their minds aild habits, there will be less security 
for the future prospects of the rising generation. We wish 
and expect the children to be a very different race from 
their parents, but this must depend in a great measure on 
the good conduct of the parents themselves, until the 
children have grown up into men. For this reason, as well 
as for the general security of society, while we educate the 
children, we ought not to lose sight of the parents; the 
greatest possible number of adults, men of mature years, and 
old men too, ought to be induced to partake of the general 
benefit of instruction and of moral education, that their ideas 
may be raised, and their habits humanized, that they may 
become sens^ile of the pleasures attending intellectual cul¬ 
tivation, and the advantages which they may derive from it 
even for their physical welfare. Adult schools, schools of 
industry, Sunday schools, mechanics’ institutions,—all these 
are means of raising the moral standard of the grown-up 
generation, among which we must continue to live, and with 
which we must move on for years to come, until those chil¬ 
dren that are now being educated shall have attained the age 
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of men, and be numerous enough to constitute the effective 
strength of the population. 

We now pass on to the department of general education, 
with which Aporti’s report is more especially concerned, 
namely, ‘ the infant schools.’ Several years after the esta¬ 
blishment of the elementary schools in Lombardy, M'hen 
the system was fairly at work, it struck some observing 
persons that its beneficial effects were not so general as 
might have been expected, in consequence of many of the 
children, who came to the schools when they were past six 
years of age, having their moral or intellectual faculties already 
vitiated. Some had acquired bad habits, others appeared 
stupefied or brutalized, and it u^as found extremely difficult to 
do any good with them. Upon inquiring into the causes, 
this early moral corruption was traced to domestic neglect or 
positive bad example, and to the vicious system of infant 
education which had been till then carried on in the Scuole 
delle Maestre, which were conducted by elderly women, 
ignorant and otherwise ill (pialified for the task. Aporti’s 
observations on the children of his own town, Cremona, are 
classed under three heads : first, moral habits ; second, in¬ 
tellectual cultivation ; third, physical faculties. With regard 
to moral habits, he observes that the too great indulgence of 
parents produces obstinacy and capriciousness in the chil¬ 
dren ; that a spirit of violence and revenge is often engen¬ 
dered in them by the silly practice of mothers and nurses, 
who teach the child to strike or threaten with its hand cats, 
dogs,* or other domestic animals, or even inanimate objects, 
such as a chair or a table, against which the child may happen 
to stumble or knock himself; that shyness or moroseness are 
produced by the children being left too long alone at home, 
or being neglected or harshly used by ill-tempered and surly 
parents ; that a want of order, cleanliness, or decency in the 
parents is sure to lead to similar deficiencies in the children ; 
that parents who neglect their prayers and every other prac¬ 
tice of religion bring up their children in the same brutal 
ignorance of the very first elements of Christianity, &c. 
Concerning the intellectual cultivation, almost the only thing 
impressed on the infant’s memory, whether aj home or at 
the Maestre schools, was some silly or mischievous story or 
fable of ghosts, hobgoblins, witches, or fairies, which filled 
its little head with idle terrors and false ideas. If children 
can retain a vivid recollection of so many absurd and mis¬ 
chievous images, which they often do to an advanced age, 
why not exercise their memory in retaining the idea of some¬ 
thing true and useful to them in after life ? If they can learn 
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the language of nonsense or vice, why not teach them at 
once the language of reason and virtue ? Why not give a 
direction to their opening judgment, instead of allowing it to 
stagnate in listlessness, or to run wild among an unreal 
creation of unseemly objects } With regard to the physical 
faculties of children, Aporti justly censures the practice of 
keeping children for hours together fixed to their little chairs 
or stools, which, besides injuring their constitution, gives 
them the first impression of a painful and tyrannical restraint, 
makes them hate the school and the mistress, and look with 
eagerness for the time of release, when they may indulge in 
a wild and often mischievous excitement. There is an er¬ 
roneous idea prevalent among many persons that children 
under five or six years are irrational beings, that they can 
learn nothing reasonable at that age. But children can learn 
as soon as they begin to talk. At this early age, a child, as 
soon as it sees a new object, will always ask its name. This 
points out the way of instructing children, by showing them 
either in reality or in prints new objects, and by repeatedly 
asking them the names of those they are already acquainted 
with. They thus acquire without trouble a vocabulary of the 
most useful terms in their native language. It has been re¬ 
marked by those who have been conversant with the lower 
classes of people in Italy, how little they are acquainted 
with technical terms, either of natural or artificial objects, 
beyond the limited sphere of their daily occupations and 
wants, which deficiency makes them fall into the slovenly 
habit of designating an object'which they know by sigliJt but 
not by name, by saying ‘ quclla cosa,’ ‘ that thing,’ or, still 
worse because ungrammatical, ‘ quel coso,’ pointing to the 
thing itself if in view, or resorting to a clumsy circumlo¬ 
cution, without ever giving themselves the trouble of in¬ 
quiring the proper name. This is particularly the case in 
Southern Italy, in the Roman and Neapolitan States. Their 
common vocabulary is thus extremely limited and poor, and 
this too while the Italian language is most abundant in tech¬ 
nical terms. Children are very fond of listening to taltfs and 
stories, and this furnishes another means of attracting their 
attention to simple and useful narrative, founded on his¬ 
torical facts,' and especially on sacred history. When chil¬ 
dren see a p.ainting or print, they run eagerly over it with 
the eye, and inquire what is that, or who is this ? what is he 
doing, &c. ? Choose therefore a good print representing an 
historical fact impressive of some wholesome moral truth, 
and while the child examines it relate to him the story con¬ 
nected with the subject. Again, children love to hum, 
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chant or sing; teach them a just intonation and the first 
elements of modulation of the voice, and their ears will soon 
get accustomed to the impressions of harmony and proper 
cadence. This will strengthen their organs, will impart a 
pleasing flexibility to their voice in speaking, and will ac¬ 
custom them to pronounce the words loud, full-toned, and 
therefore correctly, instead of the mangled thick sounds 
which one hears often from the mouths of the people. It 
will, if begun at an early age, tend to correct that hoarse¬ 
ness or shrillness of the voice, which in persons grown up 
often spoils the effect of the best-constructed sentences, and 
it will also in most cases cure those impediments of speech 
which are often produced, or at least strengthened by care¬ 
lessness and indolence in speaking, and which in after years 
lead to a confirmed habit of stammering. 

From these reflections, and upon these principles, Aporti 
drew up his plan for an infant school in the town of Cremona. 
He thought of trying it first with the children of parents in 
easy circumstances, and he laid his plan before the govern¬ 
ment at Milan, which approved of it immediately, by an 
imperial decree of August 30, 1829, in which M. Aporti 
was re(|uested ‘ to inform the government from time to time 
of the working of the new institution, it being a most im¬ 
portant desideratum to have a collection of facts in order 
that, at a future time, a greater extension might be given to 
similar establishments, should they prove useful.’ This first 
essay having succeeded, Aporti in the following year reverted 
to his original purpose, namely, that of opening infant schools 
for the children of the poor, to be supported by charitable 
contributions. This plan being likewise laid before the 
government was approved by a decree of the 31st August, 
1830. Sufficient subscriptions were obtained- to enable 
thirty-four little boys to be admitted in the first year. In 
January, 1833, Aporti opened an infant school for girls, and 
at the end of the same year ninety-four boys and forty-six 
girls were educated gratis in the infant schools of Cremona. 
Children of poor artizans, or of widowed mothers, from 
two years and a half to six years of age, are admitted at 
eight in the morning and remain there till sunset, and are 
supplied with dinner at the expense of the institution. 
Defeudente Sacchi, a writer of some note in Italy, visited the 
infant schools of Cremona, in October, 1833:— 

‘ I saw the children in each’school receiving the first useful im¬ 
pressions on their tender minds ; I saw them walking three by three 
in the court, the oldest teaching the step to the younger ones; I 
heard them sing religious hymns, not in Latin, but in the Italian 
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langjiage, the words of which are adapted to their comprehension ; 
and lastly, I was present at one o’clock 'when they all sat down 
round the tables, each with his basin of wholesome mineslra before 
him. I was really affected at the sigjit, and was comforted at the 
idea that these are among the purest fruits of modern civilization ; 
and I repeated the words of the excellent Lambruschini, that these 
are truly revelations of the spirit of wisdom and of charity, which 
is thus preparing in the infant generation a race worthy of new and 
brighter destinies for the world.’ 

Aporti has published a manual for infant schools : 3Ianuale 
di Educazione ed Ammaestramento per le Scuole Infanlili. 
The book is divided into two parts. In the first he shows 
the many errors committed by parents in the physical, moral, 
and intellectual education of their children, and he suggests 
how' to avoid similar mistakes for the future. With regard 
to moral education, Aporti insists especially on the import¬ 
ance of domestic example:— 

‘ It is that which makes the deepest and the most lasting impres¬ 
sions on the minds of children; it is, therefore, a most sacred duty 
both of parents and teachers so to conduct themselves as to give 
them none but good examples. If those who are about children of 
tender years were virtuous, the great majority of children would 
grow virtuous likewise. Maxima debeiur pnero reverentia: An 
infant should never witness actions, or hear words from which he 
may derive wrong notions of conduct and morality. Parents ought 
to abstain in the presence of children from speaking ill of other 
people, as this is apt to engender contempt and antisocial feelings. 
Harshness towards the poor or the unfortunate, derision of the de¬ 
formed, gluttony, drunkenness, pilfering, falsehood, indecertcy in 
words or actions, all these are sure to contaminate the minds of 
children if they see their parents indulge in such habits. Squabbles 
between father and mother, recriminations, hard words, tend to 
destroy filial respect. It is from this last fruitful source that the 
disorders of the lower classes are chiefly derived.’ 

The second part of Aporti’s Manual treats of the method 
pursued in his infant schools. Children are made acquainted 
with the names of familiar objects, classed systematically,— 
for example, the parts of the human body, articles of 'dress, 
furniture, and of food, names of various kinds of buildings, 
and their resjrective parts, domestic and agricultural imple¬ 
ments, the names of the most common natural products, 
divided into animal, vegetable, and mineral. This is done 
either by show ing to the children the actual object or a good 
model or print of it, piaking them notice its shape, colour, 
and other accidents, and drawing their attention to the 
similarity or shades of difference betweeh various species of 
the same class or genus. The prints used are chosen from 
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the best of their kind, so as to awaken in the child a taste 
for beauty. The chil^en are taught to spell, and to pro¬ 
nounce each syllable distinctly. They are also made to learn 
by heart a certain number of words every day, increasing 
the number gradually; and they are afterwards taught 
writing and ciphering. With regard to moral and religious 
education, prayers are said morning, noon, and evening, in 
the Italian language; they are taken from the Scripture or 
the Liturgy, the Lord’s Prayer always forming a part of them. 
Psalms selected from Mattel’s Italian translation are sung 
and at the same time learnt by heart. An abridgment of the 
historical part of the Scriptures has been arranged in form of 
a dialogue between the teacher and the pupils. The dis¬ 
cipline of'the school, the subordination required from all the 
pupils, and the kindness shown to them at the same time, 
all contribute to the object of moral education. When little 
altercations occur between the children, the subject of them 
is attentively and patiently investigated by the teacher, and 
the true bearing and reason of the case explained tojhe dis¬ 
putants as clearly as possible, so as to make their judgment 
satisfied, while the opportunity is taken of impressing them 
with a sense of the necessity of mutual indulgence and of 
reciprocal justice. Three times a day the children walk out 
and play in the court or garden, and in the school itself they 
frequently walk up and down by squads, and are taught to 
keep the step and hold themselves upright. The essential 
principle of the whole system is to make the children feel an 
interest in all they do, so that their exercises shall be an 
amusement rather than a task. 

Lambrni|chini having communicated to the Academy of the 
Georgofili, in July, 1833, the report of Aporti’s infant school, 
a subscription was immediately made for the purpose of open¬ 
ing at Florence a school similar to those of Cremona. Piero 
Guicciardini, a Florentine nobleman, who like Ridolfi, Tempi, 
Capponi, and -others, reflects honour upon his order, under¬ 
took the management of the projected institution, which was 
opened in April, 1834, to some of the poorer children of 
Florence. Other infant schools have been formed at Pisa, 
Prato, and Leghorn, The last contained, in 183d, about fifty 
children. We sincerely wish that the example may spread 
to other parts of Italy. 

At Siena, the Cavaliere Spannocchi and some of his friends 
have opened at their own expense a school for young arti- 
zans, for one hour every day, where they are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Twice a year prizes are distributed 
to the most deserving. It is remarkable that the hour ap- 
Apbil—1835. C 
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pointed is from twelve to one, which is the time allowed to 
journeymen for their dinner, and yet many choose to attend 
the school in preference. The Marquis Tempi has founded 
at Florence a school in which artizans receive instruction in 
geometry, mechanics, and dynamics, from Dupin’s courses. 

The Abate Lambruschini, whom we have repeatedly men¬ 
tioned as a most zealous promoter of popular education in 
Tuscany, established, in 1830, a holiday-school at Figlipe in 
the Val d’Arno, in which linear drawing, perspective, and the 
elements of geometry and mechanics are taught, besides 
reading and writing. After witnessing for two years the 
good effects of this institution, Lambruschini, seeing that its 
continuance was endangered for want of support, addressed, 
in 1832, the following considerations to the wealthier classes 
of the country;— 

‘It is now the business of those proprietors who derive from this 
province either the whole or part of their income, to decide whether 
it is their interest or not that the labourers whom they must employ 
on their estates should he men well acquainted with their professioti, 
and in some degree cultivated in their minds and sober and regular 
in their habits, instead of having them idle and spending the holi¬ 
days, as many do at present, in the wine-shops with cards in their 
hands and the glass before them, or listening in the market-place to 
the trash of quacks and impostors. It is for all honest men in 
every province of Tuscany, to pronounce the sentence of life or 
death upon an institution, which if crowned with success will lead 
to the establishment of similar institutions in all parts of the 
country; but which, if unsuccessful for want of support, will tend to 
convince the indolent, the faint-hearted, and the prejudiced, that all 
our prospects of bettering the condition of society are mere vanity 
and delusion.’ 

We are glad to hear that the school of Figline has been 
maintained, and that similar schools have been opened in 
other places in Tuscany. Nor is Lambruschini blinded by 
epthusiasm to tlie many and great difficulties that attend the 
subject of popular education. He has candidly stated them 
in an eloquent memoir, which he read to the Academy of the 
Georgofili, in December, 1831, with some extracts from' which 
we shall conclude this article :— 

‘ Those who are averse to popular education may be divided into 
two different classes; some are fanatical and prejudiced men, who 
hate instruction for its own sake, and who would restore the happy 
times in which kings themselves could not write, and were obliged 
to affix their signature by means of. a stamp. But these are few, 
they cannot hurl us, and they deserve no answer. There is, how¬ 
ever, another and n inuch more numerous class of men, neither 
mnligRwt por frantic, who have no bad feeling towards the people. 
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but who fear because they mi^ealculale the consequences of general 
instruction, and fear it not only for their own security, but for the 
happiness of the people themselves. They think that the lower 
classes will become arrogant, restless, dissatisfied with their con¬ 
dition, will acquire tastes and aspirations inconsistent with their 
means, and will at last throw society into confusion and cause much 
misery to others, without in the end benefiting themselves. This 
class of adversaries must not be treated as fools or as enemies; they 
ought to be reasoned with, as friends with whom we differ in argu¬ 
ment ; remove their fears, and they will join us in the blessed work. 
We must examine their objections, and perhaps in so doing we may 
find something to alter, something to improve in our own views and 

system.One great deficiency in all that has been done for 

popular instruction has struck me repeatedly. We have formed 
primary schools, we have simplified the methods of teaching, we 
have induced as many children as we could to receive elementary 
instruction. All this is right. But suppose the whole rising genera¬ 
tion fully able to read and to understand what they read, what books 
shall we put into their hands 2 We must confess, there is hardly a 
book as yet in Italy written really for the people. Bad books we 
have plenty of; silly books are likewise in abundance; we have 
also, it is true, numerous works of science, poetry, refined learning, 
or of elegant literature, but these are not the works fit for or useful 
to tile children of the poor. Let us turn our attention to produce 
good elementary works; let our learned men not disdain to write 
for the humblest classes of readers; let us invite, let us encourage 
them to do this, otherwise all our primary schools will he either 
useless or dangerous. We lavish hundreds and thousands of sequins 
on a singer, dancer, or a fiddler, and we grudge a small remune¬ 
ration to the author of a good elementary book. Let people find 
in the practice of reading, in which we take so much pains to in¬ 
struct them, a guidance for their conduct, food for their mind, a 
means to improve their condition, a comfort in their privations, 
otherwise it were better for them if they had never learnt to read. 
In fine, let us bring forth good books suited to the wants and capa¬ 
city of the people, or let us shut up at once our elementary schools. 

.Again, is it enough for the people that they should read and 

write ? Is not the immense majority of the children of men obliged 
by a natural necessity to earn their subsistence by the sweat of their 
brow ?*They may read good books in their moments of leisure and 
they may relish them, but they must work, their trade or occupation 
must be the essential object of their particular study. The instruc¬ 
tion we give them ought therefore to be mainly dffected to this 
object. Our schools ought to be also schools of industry. Sciences 
have now fortunately become practical; there is not a profession or 
handicraft that cannot derive infinite assistance either from chemistry 
or mathematics, mechanics or.physics. To instruct them how to 
avail themselves of this assistance would be rendering a real benefit 
to the people, a benefit of which they would soon feel the practical 

results.Lastly, we ought, while we cultivate the mind, not to 
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neglect the heart of our youthful pupils. But this is unfortunately 
th6 part least attended to in all systems of education. It is on the 
qualities of the heart that individual satisfaction and domestic hap¬ 
piness mainly depend. The method of mutual instruction, wisely 
directed as it is in our Florence school, might greatly assist this 
moral training. A school might be made the model of a well- 
ordained society, administered by impartial laws, rewarding merit, 
encouraging the slow, repressing the intemperate,'equitable and be¬ 
nevolent towards all. But perhaps some other principle is wanting 
for this purpose besides mere philanthropy ; perhaps religion is re¬ 
quired to complete the work of the total regeneration of the people. 
Religion, it is true, has been often disfigured by the passions of 
man, and has been the cause of much misery ; but the shadows of 
error vanish away, and religion remains still the true friend of man¬ 
kind, the comforter of thejroor, the link between the various classes 
of society, the hope and comfort of all. It is perhaps reserved for 
religion well understood to effect the perfection of a system of 
popular instruction, which may prove at the same time a system of 
mural education. There is perhaps still a greater task reserved for 
it, namely, to find means that the people shall never be without a 
supply of work sufficient to procure them sustenance and decent 
comfort. This joined to moral education, and to intellectual and 
mechanical instruction, would be the real completion of the regene¬ 
ration of mankind.’ 

Lainbruschini’s sentiments appear strikingly in unison 
with those expressed by Cousin in his Report on Prussian 
Education, which we noticed in No. XV. of this Journal; and 
they seem to be on the whole true and practical. His con¬ 
cluding remark on finding mean's for preventing the people 
ever being without work, and for securing them a comfortable 
support, are foreign to the subject which he is treating, and 
tend to diminish the practical value of his proposed plans by 
mixing with them considerations that belong to a branch of 
public economy. 


GIRARD COLLEGE FOR ORPHANS*. 

Thb late Mr. Girard, a banker of Philadelphia, recently 
bequeathed the residue of his real and personal estate to the 
mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Philadelphia, in trust, to 
build and support a college for poor male white orphan chil¬ 
dren. This residue appears to be very large, as the testator 
directs the trustees, in the first instance, to apply and expend 
the sum of two millions of dollars, part of the said residue, 

' '* A Constitution and Plan of Education for Oirard College for Orphans, with 
an Introductory Report laid before the Board of Trustees, by Francis Lieber, 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, 1834. 
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in erecting buildings suitable for tbe reception of, and in pro¬ 
viding an education for, at least 300 scholars, and then leaves 
the remainder of the said residue for the further improvement 
and maintenance of the said college; expressing a wish that 
as many children between the ages of six and ten years shall 
be received, as the buildings will hold and the funds support. 
The testator has given very special directions for building the 
college in a manner to secure its being substantial, healthy, 
convenient, fire-proof, and simple in architectural design, in¬ 
timating however a desire, that the elevation should be in 
good taste and symmetrical. 

Mr. Girard then proceeds to direct the early organization 
of the college, and due public notice of its opening. In¬ 
structors and other officers of the establishment he desires 
may be selected for merit, and not through favour and 
intrigue; and it is his wish that, in the instance of orphans, 
priority of application should entitle the applicant to prefer¬ 
ence in admission ; that the food be plain but wholesome, 
and the clothing plain but decent; that due regard shall be 
paid to the health, and, for this end, he suggests cleanliness 
and suitable exercise and recreation. With regard to instruc¬ 
tion, the testator thus expresses himself- 

‘ They shall be instructed in the various branches of a sound 
education, comprehending reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, navigation, surveying, practical mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy, natural, chemical, and experimental philosophy, the French 
and Spanish languages (I do not forbid, but I do not recommend 
the Greek and Latin languages), and such other learning and 
science as the capacities of the several scholars may merit or war¬ 
rant. I would have them taught facts and things, rather than words 
or signs; and especially I desire, that by every proper means a 
pure attachment to our republican institutions, and to the sacred 
rights of conscience, as guaranteed by our happy constitution, shall 
be formed and fostered in the minds of the scholars.’ 

The testator then proceeds to direct the expulsion of such 
scholars whose habitual misconduct mild means have proved 
inadequate to reform, and the apprenticeship of those who 
merit it to suitable occupations, as those of “ agriculture, 
navigation, arts, mechanical trades and manufactures,” ac¬ 
cording to the capacities and acquirements of the scholars 
respectively; and it is his wish that, as far as prudence shall 
justify it, the inclinations of the several scholars as to the 
occupation, art, or trade to be learned shall be consulted. 
And lastly, after forbidding the appropriation of the capital 
to meet the cun-ent expenses of the year, and directing the 
investing of any surplus income, thereafter to be and remain 
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p&rt of the capital, he inserts the following singula^ pro¬ 
vision :— 

‘ I enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister 
Of any sect whatsoever shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty 
whatever in the said college; nor shall any such person ever be 
admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises appro¬ 
priated to the purposes of the said college. In making this restric¬ 
tion, I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or person 
whatsoever; but as there is such a multitude of sects, and such a 
diversity of opinion amongst them, I desire to keep the tender minds 
of orphans who are to derive advantage from this bequest free from 
the excitement which clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy 
are so apt to produce; my desire is, that all the instructors and 
teachers in the college shall take pains to instil into the minds of 
the scholars the purest principles of morality, so that, on their 
entrance into active life, they may, from inclination and habit, evince 
benevolence towards their fell.ow-creatures, and a love of truth, 
sobriety, and industry, adopting, at the same time, such religious 
tenets as their matured reason may enable them to prefer.’ 

In all new countries so great a proportion of the resources 
of each individual is required for his actual wants, that the 
coilltnunity to which he belongs is able to levy but small 
contributions upon him for purposes of public utility; and 
as there are no accumulated stores bequeathed in former 
times to resort to, education, arts, and sciences, all matters, 
in fact, which do not immediately relate to the sustenance 
of the individual and actual security of the state, run great 
risk of being neglected. A'bequest, therefore, such as that 
of Mf. Girard, cannot but be of the highest importance to 
the state of Pennsylvania. The trustees indeed appear to 
have considered such to be the case, and accordingly, before 
attempting to act in execution of the will, they have directed 
Dr. Lieber to draw up a plan for the college, and to report it 
to them. 

Dr. Lieber’s plan of education for the Girard College of 
Orphans, with an introductory Report pi'inted by order of the 
Board of Trustees, is now before us; and as plans simdlar in 
many respects have gained attention in England, it may, 
perhaps, be instructive at this moment, when the subject of 
national edilfcation is under the consideration of the House 
Of Commons, to see whether we can derive any useful hints 
from the plan of education proposed for this new college. 

That part of the will of Mr. Girard which relates to the 
ekdlusion of the ministers of religion from his college, ap- 

g ears to have made a considerable sensation at Philadelphia. 

efore, therefore, entering upon other points, Dr. Lieber 
first dtsdusses this, and arrives at the conclusion that although 
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Mr. Girard excluded the ministers of religion, it was not his 
wish that religion should be excluded also. If Dr: 1/ieber’s 
conclusion is allowed, instruction ill religion will be secured 
to the college, and it is unnecessary to enter into the argu¬ 
ment by which he arrives at this conclusion. We should, 
however, be sorry to see the doctor’s rules of construction 
of wills adopted in other instances, as in the present case his 
construction is clearly and undoubtedly not the meaning 
of the testator, who certainly intended that there should be 
no religious instruction. 

Dr. Lieber conceives Mr. Girard intended that an educa¬ 
tion better than is at present given at the primary schools in 
America, a sound, and as circumstances may permit, a 
superior education, should be given. 

‘ But there are, perhaps,’ he says, ‘ some individuals in our 
country, I know there are not many, who fear that a superior, a 
thorough education, would produce in the scholars a distaste 
against their future practical pursuits. I believe the contrary, and 
experience bears me out. The scholars will learn how much any 
honest occupation can be ennobled; how its whole sphere can be 
expanded by knowledge, and, at the same lime, how difficult it is to 
know too much for any kind of art or trade. The excellent Poly¬ 
technic School in Vienna, which may be termed an university for 
arlizans, since all the sciences necessary for them, and all the chief 
mechanical arts, are studied and practised there, has never yet 
repented its imparting knowledge to mechanics ; but, on (he con¬ 
trary, it has been found to exercise the most salutary influence upon 
all the arts and trades, to procure to the Austrian mechanic sources 
of wealth which were unknown to him before, and to increase the 
national wealth by the production of articles superior to those in 
neighbouring states. 

‘ I cannot help believing that this fear arises, almost always, from 
a very deficient acquaintance with the nature and effects of know¬ 
ledge and science in other countries than ours, often from a base 
anxiety to prevent its all-penetrating effects. A distinguished 
writer of our country has justly observed, that the college would 
only be so much more republican in its character if it were to offer 
a scientific education to meritorious and poor youths. Machiavelli 
says, “ After him who teaches men true religion, he is the greatest 
benefactor who collects them into towns and villages, and establishes 
governments among them and I would add, if I may add any¬ 
thing to the words of that great and noble mail, that after him. who 
thus civilizes man, he is the greatest benelhctor of a nation who 
raises the standard of education. If you raise' the standard of 
education for a certain class anA certain branches, by the system 
which you will establish in the college, it will have the most salutary 
effect on the whole community at large. 

‘ But what is a sound intellectual education f . f cbticeive it to 
be that which trains the inirid well, and stores the mind well. The 
mind is well trained when the education, adapting itself to the 
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capacities and ag^e of the scholar, leads him to think for himself, to 
judge and reason cautiously and correctly, to be ever awake to 
everything that surrounds him ; when it imparts to him a true love 
of knowledge and inquiry, and a sincere love of truth, which makes 
him willingly obey its voice, and give up prejudices for better infor¬ 
mation. 

‘ The mind is well stored, if knowledge, the most desirable accord¬ 
ing to the means at our disposal, the allotted time, the wants of 
society in general, and the future destination- of the scholar, is im¬ 
parted to it. What shall be taught? To find out those subjects 
which may be peculiar to Girard College, the surest way will be to 
ascertain what are the demands of our age, what are the demands 
of our country, what are the demands of the testator? Happily 
they all agree. 

‘ That numerous class of men which is occupied in producing, 
obtaining, fashioning, changing, transporting, and exchanging 
material, and subduing matter by the application of knowledge 
derived from experience and science, and which, as I have already 
stated, has been of late appropriately called the industrial class, 
has, ever since the rise of free cities in the northern part of Italy, 
and the consequent and still more important growth of the free 
imperial cities and Hanse towns of Germany, steadily gone on 
increasing in importance both social and political, until we find it in 
modern times by far the most important part in all free countries. 
Science was originally rekindled among the modern European 
nations by the revival of classical learning, and all institutions fur 
instruction were planned accordingly ; but the increased importance 
of the industrial class, and the new sciences sprung up siifte that 
period, created a new want of learning and of adequate institutions 
to diffuse it, for which last numerous establishments have .been 
founded. They [are the polytechnic schools in Paris, Vienna, Ber¬ 
lin, Hanover, Munich, Carlsruhe, St. Petersburgh, and many others. 
If any country wants a polytechnic school, it is ours; the establish¬ 
ment of such an institution would be to support and raise in us one 
of our most national branches of activity, and it would therefore 
meet, at the same time, with the greatest success; in addition to 
this, if I understand the testament right, the distinct demand of Mr. 
Girard is to form a polytechnic school. But the great diffusion of 
knowledge, and the consequent demand for it—for they go always 
hand in hand—has created another kind of institutions in oiff time 
which we do not yet possess, and which yet are allowed on all sides 
to be highly desirable for us—for us, perhaps, more so than for 
those countriel in which they already exist—I mean Seminaries for 
the Education of Teachers. Our population extends daily farther 
over pur vast territory; knowledge is so indispensable an element 
of our whole social and political condition, and the demand for 
teachers increases so rapidly, that we should—such is my humble 
opinion—ill fulfil our duty, were we not to make at once Girard 
College a polytechnic school and a seminary of teachers' 

‘ Many institutions of learning,’ observes Dr. Lieber, ‘ being 
based on the precise state of science at the time of their foundation, 
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and their power of expansion being too much limited, have, after 
the lapse of centuries, become inadequate to the wants of the time. 
This is one of the great differences between German and English 
universities, the former having a great advantage in the compari¬ 
son*, and we must carefully guard ourselves against committing a 
similar error. As the testator has left us at full liberty to arrange 
and plan, so we ought to leave posterity at liberty to add to and 
modify that which we establish.’ 

This is a sound doctrine : the want of power, or the sup¬ 
posed want of power, to modify institutions to suit the wants 
of the times, has made us respect the wills of testators long 
dead to the neglect of the interests of the generation now 
living. Lord Bacon, in his ‘ Essay on Innovation,’ says,— 

‘ He that will not apply new remedies must expect new evils; for 
time is the greatest innovator. And if time of course alter things 
to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end? It is true that what is settled by 
custom, though it be not good, yet at least it is fit; and those things 
which have long gone together are, as it were, confederate within 
themselves, whereas new things piece not so well: but though they 
help by their utility, yet they trouble by their inconformity ; besides, 
they are like strangers, more admired and less favoured. All this 
is true, if time stood still; which, contrariwise, moveth so round, 
that a fro ward retention of custom is as turbulent a thing as inno¬ 
vation ; and they that reverence too much old things, are but a 
scorn to the newt.’ 

* We do not intend to di.<ipute Dr. Lieber's assertion as to the superiority of 
German over English universities. His assertion may or may not be correct; 
but hfS inference is founded on an incorrect view of one of the things compared, 
and his remark shows that he does not know the history of the English universi¬ 
ties within the present century. 

f It is highly important that this subject should receive serious consideration 
in England. We have from time to time in this Journal had occasion to ob¬ 
serve upon the antiquated regulations which have prevented the noble founda¬ 
tions of this country from effecting all the good which, under other regulations, 
they would certainly produce. Individuals who lived three or four hundred 
years ago could not, by any possibility, contemplate the changes which have 
taken place in society from the time at which they lived up to this date. It is, 
therefore, absurd that rules which were made from a consideration of existing 
circumgtances, and which in existing circumstances were often very good, should 
be allowed to remain in force when those circumstances have chang^. An 
adherence to original rules, when such rules are no longer applicable owing to 
change of circumstances, is in effect to defeat the will of a testator. In the 
instance of private property, an individual by a rule of law, called the rule against 
perpetuities, is not allowed to fetter an inheritance beyond a life or lives in 
being and twenty-one years afterwards; the average of which time has been 
calculated to amount to 70 years. For a longer time than this it cannot be 
conceived that the circumstances of a family can be foreseen; and for this 
reason the law gives the power to the individual in possession at the expira¬ 
tion of that period to rem^el the limitations of the property to suit the 
altered position of the family in society. Following this example, might not 
some very salutary regulationa be Wd down with regard to property given for 
public purposes ? Nothing can be more absurd than to adhere to the letter 
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Dr. Lieber proceeds— 

‘ As to the sciences and subjects in general which are to be taught 
in the colleges, we ought to guard against two kinds of extremes 
into which those who are charged with the education of youth not 
unfreqnently fall. 

‘ In Germany, the scientific spirit so diffused over that whole 
country, and a certain want of practical sense sometimes induces 
persons to consider usefulness if brought into any connexion with 
science with a kind of disdain. It is as if they fear to degrade 
science if they bring it down to the dohcerns of men ; as if it were 
derogatory to a learned man to occupy himself with that which con¬ 
cerns by far the greatest majority of mankind—whilst in this 
country, some persons attach value to nothing which they do not 
consider useful; and by useful they understand that only which can 
be turned immediately to account, or which stands in direct connexion 
with physical well-being. By knowledge serviceable in active 
life, we must not understand merely that which cun directly be 
turned to account in a certain occupation, but also all that which 
will contribute to throw light upon it, and to show its manifold con¬ 
nexions with other subjects, and the sources whence it may derive 
further light and information. Moreover, we must never forget that 
as science in general must always be considerably in advance of 
application, so the knowledge of the individual must be in advance 
of his powers of applying it. 

‘ The chief means of a sound discipline in an institution where 
many youths are assembled for education, I conceive to be— 

1. Cleanliness and punctuality. 

2, Few laws and strict observance. 

' 3. Scrupulous impartiality. 

4. Kindness of teachers. 

5. Constant superintendence. 

A person of cleanly habits will be orderly, and therefore sober. 
Intemperance is but too often the consequence of slovenline.ss; and 
even where it is not, we can hardly imagine it to exist with an in¬ 
dividual of strict habits of cleanliness. Great cleanliness has fur¬ 
ther the most salutary influence upon self-respect,—a virtue or 
quality, however it may be called, often much neglected in modern 
education, and by no means inconsistent with that spirit of humility 
which our religion requires. I have yet to mention that a person 
of truly cleanly habits must needs be industrious, (I speak again of 
the industrial classes,) and thus, of course, will protect himself 
• 

of a testator's will and to neglect Its spirit. It may be assuified that all such 
bequests were made for promoting the public welfare: Shall they, then, in any 
instance be allowed toinfliot an injury, or shall they be restricted from effecting 
as much good as possible ? We think not. For this purpose k la\V might direct 
that the letter of the testator’s will, if not iiiJurioUt to the public, should he 
observed for the first 70 years, and after that period, although the objects and 
locality intended to be benefited should always be kept in sight, the trusts of 
the Will khould be subject to reconsideration, anti, if it be deemed expedient, to 
revitioin - 
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against a number of vices. The necessary associeitioh of ideas be¬ 
tween, and the mutual effect of, physical and moral cleanliness have 
always been acknowledged even in remotest ages ; we find the evi¬ 
dence in all early religious rites. But cleanliness is also of great 
importance in political economy and politics in general. Nothing 
raises so much the standard of comfort of a nation as genera! cleanli¬ 
ness, and it is thus that we always find that the cleanliest nations 
are, all other things concurring, the most industrious, the most 
powerful. On the other hand, as cleanliness promotes the feeling 
of self-esteem, and, at the same time, domestic happiness and com¬ 
fort, it promotes at once two of the most essential elements of civil 
liberty. The two freest nations of modern Europe, and the two 
most powerful (the one proportionately so)—the ancient Dutch and ^ 
the English—were and are also the cleanest, whilst the two nations 
on the frontiers of Europe—the Portuguese and the Russians—are 
equally distant from cleanliness and civil independence: oppression 
and filth go always together.’ 

Mr. Lieber speaks of punctuality as being not only one of 
the most efficient means of discipline, but one of the best 
gifts which an institution for education has in its power to 
bestow upon the pupils. 

‘ I have proposed to divide the whole college into three moral 
classes:—The bad, the best, and those who belong to neither. If 
respective privileges are attached to the two better classes which 
prove the confidence the teachers place in their members, the division 
cannot fail to produce a salutary effect.’ 

To the soundness of this proposition of Dr. Lieber not only 
does our reason but our experience bear witness; for we are 
well acquainted with a school—namely, that of the ‘ Chil¬ 
dren’s Friend Society’ at Hackney Wick—in which a divi¬ 
sion of the boys according to moral conduct has been attended 
with the greatest success. We have several times before 
called the attention of the public to the management of this 
school, as in a moral point of view it presents some very 
singular features. The pupils, for the most part, are poor - 
destitute children of both sexes; many of them vagrants and 
thieves : many of them would, in all probability, have termi¬ 
nated a disgraceful career in this country, in the transport- 
ship or on the gallows. But these poor children, by the aid 
of a vigilant superintendence, are governed without the aid 
of personal violencd. No corporal punishment is permitted. 
Di-. Lieber, although he appears to condemn a system of 
flogging generally, admits it to a certain extent in the plan 
which he has laid down. We look upofi this as a great fault 
in his plan, and are Sorry that he cannot personally visit the 
school to which wC have just alluded, in order to be convinced 
of the t)ossibility of doing without it. After asserting, in a 
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forcible manner, the importance of making the Bible k book 
to be attentively studied, Dr. Lieber makes the following 
observation upon the subject:— 

‘ However I recommend the Bible, I cannot but urge, at the same 
time, the giving extracts of an ethical and historical character only 
to the young. Whatever may be thought on this point by many 
persons of the best dispositions, I cannot give any other opinion than 
that which experience and mature reflection have taught me to be 
the best. I hold it to be dangerous to give the whole Bible into the 
hands of children. There-are innumerable parts of it which are not 
only unintelligible to children, but which, if properly understood, 
may lead to alarming consequences. There are many passages 
which vvould acquaint them with things unfit for the youthful mind. 
Nor do I believe that the character of the Bible does at all require 
that they should possess the whole. The differences of ages, and 
respective capacities, and wants of the mind are as well an order of 
things decreed by the infinite wisdom of the Creator as the great 
variety of contents of the Bible ; and to act wantonly or negligently 
against the one, disagrees as much with the obedience we owe to our 
Maker as the neglect of the other can possibly do. The Germans 
have long been in the custom of providing their growing generation 
with such extracts, and I would ask those who insist that the whole 
Bible ought to be given into the hands of children, whether having 
done so, they read with them all the parts of it? Do they go 
through all parts of the Old Testament with their young pupils, to 
whose tender minds many passages cannot be but startling? But 
if they do not read all parts of the Bible with children, why leave 
the whole in their hands, and excite their curiosity to read those 
passages which we do not wish to make them acquainted with, and 
which, having all the attractions of forbidden fruit, they will often 
secretly search for? Do we not make selections in natural history, 
in history, in every branch of knowledge? or do we teach them, 
without any regard to age, all the sexual relations so important in 
zoology,—all the crimes, intrigues, and vices in history, so necessary 
to be known for its correct understanding,—all the vicious customs 
and habits of various nations, so indispensable for a thorough know¬ 
ledge of man ? ’ 

In the States of the Union nearly every male of full age has 
a voice in electing the members of the legislative body, and it 
is therefore highly important that correct opinions with regard 
to the social illations should he very generally diffused. Dr. 
Lieber therefore proposes to qualify the pupils of the college 
to become good citizens by instruction—1. Respecting the 
political character of man in general; 2. with regard to the 
history of England and America; 3. with regard to political 
duties and their practical exercise. This part of his system 
he considers so important, that he has proposed to draw up a 
catechism of those political duties, which every man in Ame- 
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rica is called upon to exercise. 4. As to the mechanism of 
nations, under which head political economy would, largely 
enter, or which is political economy itself in Us widest sense. 
The community and country in which we live, ^ts industry, 
commerce, and productive power,—in short, the whole activity 
of that society to which we belong, are subjects at least as 
important in education as the knowledge of nature. 

Dr. Lieber next recommends the erection of workshops, 
for the acquirement of mechanical skill: his reasons are as 
follows:— 

‘ 1. If properly selected and judiciously used, mechanical arts are 
conducive to health, atford a convenient recreation, and being a 
great amusement to the scholars, become also, by the prohibition to 
practise them, an equally convenient punishment. 

‘ 2. Tliey give a general skill, an art to help ourselves, which to 
the latest period of life is of much use. 

‘ 3. They give a general practical knowledge of the principles of 
mechanical arts, which, on many occasions of our lives, whether we 
are engaged in the practical arts or not, is called for, and always 
will form a ready nucleus for much valuable information, to which, 
without that knowledge, we remain strangers. 

‘ 4. It is another means by which we place ourselves in contact 
with the world around us—an object which I have already described 
as being highly desirable in education.’ 

In addition to these reasons we may add, that practical 
acquaintance with the mechanical arts is to all but the 
wealthiest classes of society an addition to individual re- 
somyes. There are many things which a little mechanical 
ingenuity can produce, which add much to domestic comfort 
and convenience, and which, if an individual cannot himself 
construct, he is in many situations and places often unable 
to purchase. 

Few are capable of so disposing of all their time as to be 
unable to employ some part of it to advantage in making or 
mending some articles of utility. The expense of sending 
for a carpenter is often so great, that many pieces of furniture 
in a poor man's house must always bear an untidy and shat¬ 
tered appearance if the master is unable to drive a few nails 
or mend the leg of a chair or table. 

Gymnastics and swimming make a part of tlie plan before 
us, it being considered no less necessary to develope the phy¬ 
sical portion of the human being than the intellectual. Con¬ 
siderable stress is very properly laid on singing. Besides 
the humanizing effect of waking the sympathies by the aid of 
sweet sounds, singing, as a mean of developing the chest and 
giving a healthy, action t<rthe lungs, is of no small importance. 
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Dr. Lieber expresses himself upon the subject with gresit 
propriety :— 

‘ Pew things develope more the whole chest, and invigorate the 
lungs, if no decided predisposition to feebleness exists, than fre¬ 
quent, and let me add, scientific singing; because it is there only 
that the tone is brought forth in all its strength and fullness, whilst 
natural singing has always a tendency to nasal tones, which of 
coqrse are of little use as to invigorating the lungs." 

A subject is next noticed which we do not recollect having 
ever before heard mentioned in connexion with education, 
namely, the art of expressing ourselves in common conver¬ 
sation 3—a facility and happiness in doing which must be 
allowed to be of the utmost importance. , Dr. Lieber ob¬ 
serves :— 

‘ We speak an hundred times before we write once, and though 
exercises which perfect us in writing correctly and tastefully culti¬ 
vate also in a degree our speaking, yet there remains a vast differ¬ 
ence between the free and cultivated use of the “ breathing word ” 
and that of the pen ; it has therefore always appeared to me that 
the art of speaking well, not only on solemn occasions by way of 
oratory, but on all the many occasions created by the intercourse of 
men, ought to form a prominent object in every sound education. 
A person may write correctly and concisely, may express his ideas 
in a perspicuous and pleasing order upon paper, and yet be unfit to 
relate properly even so much as a short anecdote. That this art of 
speaking well is important everywhere will be denied by no one, as 
soon as attention is directed to the subject; but in a country like 
onrs, where so much business is transacted, so many affair? are 
treated in an oral way, it becomes peculiarly important. It would 
be the soundest, and in my opinion the only sound preparation for 
the art of debating and rhetoric. In Asia, the art of relating is ac¬ 
tually taught, and we ought not to hesitate to adopt whatever is 
good even from that quarter. So much is the art neglected with 
Europeans and their descendants, that I find in the regulations of a 
large orphan asylum in Berlin the prescription that the boys shall 
be taught to do errands well. Strange as this may seem, who has 
not had manifold opportunities of observing that even this low degree 
of the art of expressing ourselves is rarely understood ? We^re the 
art oT expressing ourselves generally considered as indispensable, it 
would not have been necessary to single out this humble part of it. 
Let us pbservS further how few persons are able to relate clearly 
and agreeably a simple incident or every-day occurrence, to converse 
well, to give testimony ip court, &c.’ 

To drawing Dr. Lieber attaches considerable importance. 

‘ By drawing we endeavour to give a representation of the form 
of things, and the form is the chief characteristic in nature, incom¬ 
parably more so than colour. He therefore that draws well 
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accustom^ himself tp see ip all objects of the.sensihlp world the form, 
the more characteristic part; hence his senses convey to hjs mind 
livelier images, and impress it with more distinct conceptions from 
which it works clearer ideas. Look at the difference in the descrip¬ 
tion of a landscape, a bnildinj, an individual, given by a'skilfid 
draftsnian, and ohe who has remained a stranger to this art. I 
believe 1 have sufficiently shown the importance'of form in nature ; 
that the characteristics of things depend chiefly upon it, and it is 
evident, therefore, that a mind taught to perceive them clearly and 
easily wilt receive livelier impressions. How much, in modern edu¬ 
cation, the cultivation of our sense of form has been neglected, is a 
subject on which I do not wish to enter here ; every day gives us 
proofs of this great neglect, and I was therefpre much gratified 
when I heard one among you, gentlemen, expressing himself, some 
time ago, to this effect, “ Drawing ought not to be left at the option 
of the scholar; a child must learn to draw as it must learn to 
write.” ’ 

On the advantage to be derived for the study of quantity 
and its relations, JDr. Lieber remarks— 

‘ Mathematics have yet another great moral effect in education. 
They are the first science by which we can make it apparent to the 
youthfld mind that there is order, and an order tangible by scientific 
inquiry in all the seeming disorder which surrounds us. Geometry 
affords us, in this respect, an incalculable advantage in education. 
A scholar finds that a space, however irregular its outlines, may be 
correctly represented on paper on a small scale; and this humble 
fact becomes the beginning of an elevated view of the human 
mind. 

‘ I cannot dismiss this subject without once more urging the great 
necessity of paying, from the beginning, the greatest attention to 
what Mr. Girard calls teaching facts and things (and of course 
ideas) rather than words. But too often it is neglected in the in¬ 
struction in arithmetic and mathematics, and the pupils accustoin 
themselves to consider the whole science as something not much 
better than a play, with certain signs according to certain conven¬ 
tional rules ; a discrepancy which is pregnant with the worst con¬ 
sequences, the more apparent the more the scholar advances in 
mathematics, or the more he is called upon to apply them. 

‘ A,usefid way of giving much valuable information, even to very 
young scholars, on the relations and properties of the great variety 
of regular bodies, both in themselves and to each other, and to im¬ 
press this information,’with the greatest clearness, upBn the youthful 
mind, is the making of those bodies of pasteboard and wood, as 
they are found in'German collections of models of crystals for the 
study of oryctognosy. It affords great pleasure to children or youths 
to make these bodies, and aids most materially in forming clear and 
distinct notions of the manifold relations of space.’ 

Dr. Lieber, after recommending the study of history, 
natural science, language, literature, statistics, geodesy, and 
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technology, each in a particular manner, and for the objects 
and purposes to which they are severally subservient, proceeds 
to consider the objects for admission to the benefits of the 
institution, and the cheers who are to govern and superintend 
it. We must not, however, neglect to observe, that among 
other means of education he has not omitted gardening and 
the management of an orchard, a practical and scientific 
acquaintance with which he deems of much importance. 

Taking into consideration the description of children to be 
received into this college and their future destination, as de¬ 
signated by the will of the testator,—viz. agriculture, navi¬ 
gation, arts, mechanical trades, and manufactures,—we think 
that the character of the education is too high: men who are 
to labour with their hands should, in addition to a proper 
stock of practical knowledge, have rather the habit of bodily 
exertion than of mental speculation, which the kind of educa¬ 
tion here proposed will be most likely to induce. The gen¬ 
tleman who has been employed to draw up the plan has, 
however, considered rather what advantages to his country 
can be derived from the immense wealth of the testator, than 
how the testator’s intentions, as expressed in his will, can be 
best fulfilled. He, therefore, considers whether greater ad¬ 
vantage would not accrue to his country from educating 
the children with higher aims, and for different professions, 
than those designated by Mr. Girard ; and accordingly he pro¬ 
poses, instead of bringing them up as ‘ artizans, mechanics, 
and farmers,’ to turn this asylum for orphans into a polytech¬ 
nic and normal school—two establishments much wanted in 
America. In doing so he will doubtless effect much good, and 
the great wealth at the disposal of the trustees cannot be better 
applied : but such does not appear to have been the intention 
of the testator, nor can this well bear such an interpretation. 
The generally sound views developed by Dr. Lieber give us 
reason to expect the eventual success of the college, from 
which we trust that the United States will derive every ad¬ 
vantage that her best friends can wish. 

The benefits of Mr. Girard’s bequest are limited to * poor 
male white orphan children.’ These terms not only exclude 
females, andcCbildren not orphans, but 'also all children of 
colour. This exclusion may appear to those who are unac¬ 
quainted with the United States to be an illiberal restriction. 
But whatever may.have been Mr. Girard’s opinion as to the 
social condition of free people of colour in the United States, 
he knew very well that any attempt to unite the children of 
whites and of coloured people in one school is at present im¬ 
possible. Had his will directed that children of colour should 
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be admitted, the bequest would either never have taken effect 
at all, or some interpreter of his will, as ingenious as Dr. 
Lieber, would have proved that children of colour were 
nothing more than white children somewhat carelessly de¬ 
signated. M. Girard might, however, have founded two 
schools, one for whites and one for coloured children ; but 
even in this case, we doubt if the school for coloured children 
would have succeeded. The coloured people themselves are 
not competent to direct an institution of this kind ; and the 
whites, we believe, with the exception perhaps of some of the 
religious sects, would not undertake the direction of a college 
founded for coloured children.^ It does not, therefore, neces¬ 
sarily follow that M, Girard’s views in limiting his bequest, 
as above described, must be considered as narrow and illiberal. 
It is quite as likely that he saw the impossibility of founding 
a college on more'coinprehensive terms. The political evil 
of the broad line of separation between the white and coloured 
people in the free states of the Union, is not denied by the 
more intelligent and reflecting among the whites ; and the 
-evil is the greater, as there is no probability that the distinc¬ 
tion of colours will be soon effaced. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF EDUCATION 
IN SWEDEN.* 

The establishments for public education in Sweden may be 
divided into four principal classes: 1st, schools for the com¬ 
mon people (Folk-Skolor); 2nd, elementary schools ; 3rd, the 
universities; and 4th, schools or learned institutions of prac¬ 
tical application. 

Before we enter upon a more particular description of the 
schools in Sweden, it is necessary to make some general 
remarks t)n the condition of the establishments for public 
instruction in this country. « 

Gustav Vasa reformed (1527) the catholic religion, and 
diffused.the protestnnt or Lutheran doctrine over the whole 
country. His reform was so deep and so well adapted to the 
wants and to the character of the people, that very little change 
or progress has been made in this way since his tinte. 

1 he. university of Upsala existed before the time of Gustav, 
as well as different cathedral schools established at the re¬ 
sidences of the bishops ; but the only object of the-instriiction 
in these institutions, was to form civil functionaries and clergy¬ 
men, and so it has for the most part continued to the present 
age. 

• This communicatioa is from Colonel Catl Forsell, of Stockholm. 

Apbii.—J ucY, 1835. D 
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Great attention was paid in former times to public in¬ 
struction, and Sweden is much indebted for her past time 
of glory to the exertions in favour of learning of Gustav Vasa, 
from 1527 to 1560; Charles IX., from 1597 to 1610; and 
Gustav Adolf, from 1610 to 1632. John III. enacted in 
1574, that every nobleman, who was not a well instructed man, 
should lose his privilege of nobility. Charles XI. enacted in 
1684, that every one of his subjects should be able to read, 
that the curate should examine him in religion before he was 
admitted to the holy sacrament, and that nobody should be 
married who had not been confirmed. 

Both these regulations or enactments seem to be the true 
reason why the Swedish nobility gained so high a consideration 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, as well as why the Swedish 
peasantry has been hitherto regarded as the most religious and 
the best instructed working class in Europe.* In recent times, 
however, other nations have far surpassed us, a fact which 
shows, more than any thing else, that nothing stands still in 
society, and that it requires as much labour to maintain an 
honourable place in the rank of nations as to gain it 

Many interesting inquiries into the state of the public esta¬ 
blishments for education have been made under the reign of 
our present king, and as a result of these inquiries, an elemen¬ 
tary school has been established in Stockholm, to determine, 
1st, the best methods; 2nd, to what extent the different 
branches of science are to be taught; and 3rd, the time neces¬ 
sary to acquire them. 

The definitive object-of this school has, however, not yet 
been attained. Of late public education, and particularly 
that of the peasants, has been very much discussed. In the 
present diet, a number of motions have been made with the view 
of ameliorating, or rather extending and facilitating the means 
for the lower classes Obtaining instruction. Schools are founded 
or growing up every where. As to what course of instruction 
ought to be prescribed for the schools of the common people, 
the committee for the revision of public education, fqrmed by 
an order of the king in 1825, have given the following as their 
general opinions. 

« 

1.- SCHOOLS FOR THE COMMON PEOPLE (Folk-Skolor). 

In every community, where circumstances allow, there ought 
to be established regular parish-schools, where youth may be 
instructed in reading, religion, and the history of the Bible, 
church-singing, arithmetic, writing, and gymnastic exercises. 


* There ii not one in a thousand who does not know how to read in Sweden. 
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together with swimming. Reading ought always to be united with 
the history of the native country, and the elements of geography, 
as well as with a short account of the constitution of Sweden 
and Norway, their situation and productions. A library stored 
with useful books of a popular character, as is the case in 
various country-schools, might afford inestimable advantages 
for a more general diffusion of useful knowledge among the 
poorer classes of people. To writing are sometimes added 
lessons on the general principles and character of the native 
language. 

Elementary drawing (linear-teckning), which constitutes a 
branch of instruction in certain lower schools of Sweden, should 
certainly be a part of the education of all orders. It is com¬ 
monly confined to the slate, and consists, as is well known, in 
teaching to draw straight and curved lines, making regular 
figures, and, finally, in drawing various real objects. Symme¬ 
trical figures, or compositions expressing merely symmetry, such 
as architectural ornaments, patterns of vessels, furniture, &c., 
need only be drawn on slates during the lesson, and may after¬ 
wards be copied at home into books, with lead pencil. There 
is little doubt that those who after leaving school enter into 
trades, may derive the greatest advantage from these drawing 
lessons, which develope and cultivate a taste for beauty and 
symmetry of form. Such practice will undoubtedly soon have 
a beneficial effect on all the great branches of national industry, 
where the taste of the workman is called into action. 

With the exception of those parishes which have their own 
school-fund arising from the interest of certain sums designed 
for the purposes in question, and vested in land, or arising 
from certain taxes paid by the inhabitants, the common re¬ 
venue of a teacher in a parish-school, consists of voluntary 
contributions paid by the parishioners, and other accidental 
remunerations. The teachers are in general appointed by the 
bishop of the diocese. 

No particular method of teaching is prescribed in these 
schools, i)ut a wish is expressed that the mutual instruction, 
(Lancaster method) may be more generally employed, and for 
this reason a normal-school is established in the capital, with 
a seminary for the instruction of teachers in this branch of 
education.* Other establishments of this kind, which are 
not placed under the direction of the parishes, such as schools 

* The number of children in this school is about 240. Last year 23 teachers 
were examined. Teachers can obtain testimonials as to their ability in other 
Lancaster-schooU, besides the normal-school in Stockholm. The expenses of the 
normal-school last year, lodgings not included, amounted to 2,200 dollars banko, 
or £180 sterling. 

D2 
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founded within a mining district, iron-work, or other manu¬ 
factory, are obliged to follow the regulations of the consistory 
or curate. 

Besides the stationary or fixed country-schools, there are 
also, in some districts, ambulatory school-masters, w'ho proceed 
from one district to another, and remain a certain time in every 
station, in order to instruct the children of the neighbourhood 
in the elements of learning. None can be appointed to this 
charge without being previously approved by the curate of 
the parish. 

The obligation of teaching the children to read in books, to 
know the catechism and the history of the Bible, has, from the 
remotest time, been imposed on the children’s parents; but in 
proportion as civilization has advanced, and instruction has 
been extended to arithmetic, writing, geography, and history, 
the duty of teaching must be transferred to particular teachers. 
This is the history of all schools. 

It is not known how many parish-schools we have in 
Sweden, but to judge from the printed accounts of the Consis¬ 
tory in Wexio, it seems that more than half of all the parishes 
are without them. It is, for example, stated, that in the govern¬ 
ment of Wexii), with 86 parishes, no more than 29 have either 
fixed or ambulatory schools. In the government of lonkoping, 
with 130 parishes, there are schools in no more than 25. In 
the government of Carlstad with 85 parishes, there are 40 
schools, &c.* 

2.—e;.ementary schools. 

According to an order of the Government of the I6th Dec. 
1820, the schools in question are divided into two different 
classes, viz. 1st, learned schools (Lardoms-Skolor), and 2nd, 
real schools (Apologist-Skolor.) 

In the following remarks on the organization of these esta¬ 
blishments, we shall endeavour to exhibit a sketch of their 
actual condition. Consequently it is necessary to explain their 
object and operation, as well as the subjects which we taught 
there. 

In the elementary schools, two systems may be distinguished, 
namely, bne for the literature of the classical languages, united 
with that of the modern, and the other for the last-mentioned 
languagfes, apart from classical learning. But the real science^ 
are uniforrply taught in both sj'stems. In the former system, 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as well as the three modern lan- 

• The number of schools in Sweden conducted on the principle of mutual 
instruction, or as they are by us called Lancaster-schools, amounted last year to 
323 with 19,082 children. 
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guages are learned: a dispensation is however allowed from one 
or two of the last-mentioned. In the latter system, the French, 
English, and German languages, are taught, so that one of 
them may be mastered to the ability of S[)eaking and reading 
it, but the other two must be well understood. A dispensation 
from any of them may indeed be obtained ; all dispensations 
however from learning any foreign language, are given on 
the strictest condition, that the same time must be employed 
on a more complete study of another language. No dispensa¬ 
tion is allowed for any subject belonging to the real sciences. 

The subjects taught in the elementary schools are as fol¬ 
lows : (a.) real sciences; 1st, religion, ecclesiastical history,^ 
and theology ; 2nd, geography, history, and politics ; 3rd, 
geometry; 4th, elements of physics, chemistry, and natural 
history: (6.) languages; 5th, the Swedish language, its history, 
and literature; 6th, Latin; 7th, Greek; 8th, Hebrew; 9th, 
French; 10th, German; and 11th, English: (c.) arts; 12th, 
calligraphy; 13th, drawing; 14th, gymnastic exercises; 15th, 
singing church hymns with music; and (d.) all of which have 
reference to education in general: 16th, philosophy, elements 
of anthropology, or psychology, and logic, together with uni¬ 
versal grammar, and the history of human civilization. 

The principal methods of instruction employed, and on 
which opinions have been considerably varying, are three, viz. 
(a.) the instruction given by every teacher within his own 
class, (Klass-Lasning); (6.) the ambulatory instruction, (den 
ambulatoriska), and (c.) the instruction of matters, (Amnes- 
Lasning.) The first-mentioned is the method of late employed 
in the Swedish schools, by which all subjects taught are treated 
and communicated by the same teacher, whose care and 
activity are confined to his own class. According to this me¬ 
thod the scholar can be transferred from a lower to a higher 
class only once a year, and he must be equally advanced in 
all the subjects taught in the class, and those only can be 
transferred, who have mastered the subjects during the stated 
term. • Before the expiration of this term no transfer takes 
place, though a pupil may, by the progress he has made, 
sooner be qualified for a higher form. Instances of the con¬ 
trary case must only be considered as extraordinary exceptions 
to the general rule. 

The ambulatory method, which has hitherto been employed 
in the Swedish gymnasia, is distinguished from the former in 
this, that every teacher treats only certain kind of matters 
through all classes from the first to the last. The third method 
above mentioned is at present employed specially in the royal 
military academy at Carlberg, near the capital. • Like the 
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ambulatory method, it is applied by one teacher through all 
classes of the establishment, the youths being, however, not at 
all bound to certain times of removal from or to other classes; 
every one may solicit a special examination in any branch of 
knowledge, in which he has made due progress, and be ele¬ 
vated to a higher class, in order to carry to greater perfection 
this branch of knowledge, together with the pupils of this 
higher class, though he still remains' in a lower class as to 
other matters of learning. 

The ambulatory method has been found more efficient than 
the instruction given by teachers within their own classes, and 
ought to be employed in all elementary schools, for which 
purpose new courses and books of elementary instruction are 
already |)repared. 

The Gymnasia, which are the principal schools of learning, 
are commonly divided into two circles and four classes, with 
six or seven teachers, viz., two lecturers for theology, one of 
whom must read Hebrew, one for history, one for mathematics, 
one for logical and physical sciences, one for the Greek, and 
one for the Latin language. Besides these teachers there is 
an adjunct constituted who treats of natural history, modern 
languages, and other branches of learning: he also acts as a 
substitute of the lecturers. According to the regulations at 
present established, the term or period of public instruction is 
nine months annually. Besides the regular teachers, different 
teachers of drawing, music, and gymnastic exercises, are 
always to be found in these learned institutions. The average 
salary of a lecturer amounts annually to 120 tons of corn*. 

Learned schools in a stricter sense, as separated from the 
gymnasia, are divided into higher and lower. Of the first- 
mentioned kind are the cathedral schools, from which scholars 
may be sent directly to the universities. 

Some of these learned institutions, especially the gymnasia, 
are richly endowed, partly by private individuals, and partly 
by the state; annual stipends are given in these places to some 
of the pupils. o 

The number of teachers at the said schools varies in propor¬ 
tion to the wealth and population of the neighbouring country, 
and other cifcumstances. They generally vary from three to 
five or six, with a rector (head-master) at their head ; their 
salaries depend in general on the price of corn, being so cal¬ 
culated, that a rector of a learned school of the higher order 

• A ton or tunna in Sweden, consisting of half rye, half corn, contains about 
half of an English quarter. More exactly: a quarterrrlll Swed. leans. A 
tunna=63 do. do. It is by law prescribed, that a ton of corn in the appoint¬ 
ments of functionaries must consist of half rye, half corn. 
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enjoys a salary of from 60 to 80 tons of corn at the esta¬ 
blished price, and the other teachers in proportion. The 
schools are under the superintendence of the bishop of the 
diocese, as ephorus or inspector. 

Once and sometimes twice a year, or oftener, there is a 
public examination of the scholars, to which their parents and 
guardians are invited, and on which occasion public testimo¬ 
nials are given them of their progress in learning, and of their 
moral conduct. 

The real schools (Apologist-Skolorne), may be considered 
as a preparatory step for the learned schools, and partly as insti¬ 
tutions for the education of youths designed for commerce, Ojj 
other branches of industry, more weight being laid in these 
establishments upon knowledge connected with the pursuits of 
active life, such as modern languages, mathematics, history, 
geography, &c. The number of the teachers is two, and but 
seldom three. 

According to the report of actual incomes, and of the com¬ 
petency of the salaries for teachers of elementary schools in 
Sweden, delivered by the committee for the revision of public 
establishments of instruction, the incomes were for the schools, 
in corn, 7,657 tons, and in money, 5,839 rix doll., 16 skill.; 
for the gymnasia, corn, 9,4.53^ tons. The report in question 
is accompanied with the following statement, as to an increase 
of the said salaries, necessary in the opinion of the committee, 
for the progress of instruction ; viz., 12 gymnasia, at 1,225 tons 
= 14^700 tons; two cathedral schools, at 635 tons=:1270 do.; 
12 complete learned schools, at460 tons=5,520 do.; 6 others, 
at 510 tons = 3,060 do.; four school swith four teachers, at 275 
tons = 1,100 do.; sixteen with three do., at 180 tons=2,880 
do.; total, 28,530 tons. 

3.- THE UNIVERSITIES. 

It is in general allowed, that a university, in relation to 
establishments of elementary instruction, ought to be what is 
called e higher institution of learning, but the same unifor¬ 
mity of opinion is not found, when the question is to determine 
the nature and object of the higher education, which is to be 
given at these learned establishments. • 

A university is genemlly considered as a seminary for 
educating functionaries of the state, where it is necessary that 
these individuals should acquire the knowledge which they 
must afterwards employ in the administration of various 
offices. It is true that the education of public functionaries 
IS a very important object in academical instruction; this 
however does not express completely the total destination of a 
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university, and is altogether a narrow and imperfect view of 
what university education should be. A university, in order to 
be conceived in its true signification and extent, must be 
viewed ns an institution designed to elevate to a high standard 
of excellence all those who possess a real native talent for cul¬ 
tivating science and letters, and have been sufficiently prepared 
by solid elementary instruction. It must be considered as the 
centre of the scientific culture of a nation, and as the focus 
of its whole intellectual life. 

After having thus generally described the nature and desti¬ 
nation of universities, it is necessary to examine how far the 
views above proposed are applicable to the Swedish establish¬ 
ments in question. 

Sweden has- two universities, which though established at 
different epochs, have nevertheless received nearly the same 
academical constitutions. They are furnished with three 
different classes of teachers, 1st, professors; 2nd, adjuncts, 
together with docents (private tutors); and 3rd, masters of 
languages, and masters for bodily exercises. The faculties are 
four, with the following teachers. 

In the Theological faculty: one professor in dogmatical 
(or doctrinal) and moral theology; one in the exegesis of the 
Old and New Testament; one on the history of the church, 
and prsenotiones theologise ; one in matters connected with the 
practical functions of the ministry, such as homiletics, cate- 
chetics, and pastoral theology. At the university of Upsala 
there are the above-mentioned teachers, of whom however, 
the Kalsenian Professor dedivers public lectures on theological 
prenotions, as most nearly connected with dogmatics. At 
Lund there are only three professors of theology, but a fourth 
might easily be added by raising the salary of one of the theo¬ 
logical adjuncts, and .conferring on him the character, title, 
and functions of professor. 

In the faculty of Law : one professor of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence ; another in economical and financial jurispru¬ 
dence ; the latter has not hitherto existed at the univereity of 
Lund, but seems to be absolutely necessary. Equally important 
is a public teacher of the history of the Swedish constitution, 
administration, and laws ; this professorship however has 
hitherto been wanting at both universities. 

In the faculty of Medicine ; a professor of anatomy and 
physiology, who is also engaged to give instruction in forensic 
medicine or meldical jurisprudence; another of. pathology and 
therapeutics, with obligation to treat on medical police; a third 
of materia medica, and pharmacy ; a fourth of surgery and 
midwifery, is at present established at Lund. In the university 
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of Upsala this professorship is connected with the duties of 
the teacher of anatomy and [ihysiology. 

In the faculty of Philosophy : one professor for the Roman 
languages and literature; one for the Greek; one for Oriental 
languages and literature; one for theoretical, and one for 
practical philosophy. 

One for iEsthetical science, with modern literature and 
languages. This professorship has hitherto been united at 
both universities with the duties of the librarian, but ought to 
be separated from it, in order that both duties may be satis¬ 
factorily performed. This has been lately done in Upsala. 
Universal History.) These duties have been recently united t 
Swedish History. J at the Swedish universities. 

Politics.—At Upsala, the Skyttianus Professor delivers 
lectures on some Roman author; at Lund, no correspond¬ 
ing professorship exists, nor does it seem to be of absolute 
necessity. 

One for Mathematics,] Exist at Lund. In the university 
One for Astronomy, of Upsala, the Professor of Natural 
One for Physics, History is attached to the medical 

One for Chemistry, faculty ; but in the philosophical fa¬ 
culty, the Borgstrom Professor delivers public lectures on 
Economy and Botany. 

Besides, there are in each faculty several adjuncts and aca¬ 
demical docents (teachers). The functionaries in the acade¬ 
mical library are: a chief librarian, a sub-librarian, an ordi¬ 
nary <;lerk, together with several extraordinary assistants. 

Various masters of exercises likewise live in the universities, 
as for riding, fencing, dancing, together with several teachers 
of modern languages ; a teacher of drawing, and a master of 
music. 

The salaries of the said teachers are .specified in the account 
given below of the economical condition of the university at 
Upsala. 

This learned establishment, founded in the year 1476, was 
dissolved in 1583, a new high-school being established at 
Stockholm by the contrivance of the Jesuits; it was restored in 
159-3, after the famous council of Upsala, and established and 
enlarged by Gustav Adolphus, 1621-24. * 

The actual income of this university arises from the rent of 
various pieces of property given to it principally by the last- 
mentioned king of immortal memory, as well as by his father 
Charles IX., and his daughter Christinaj not to mention va- 
rious royal benefactors of later times, of whom Gustavus III. 
and Charles XiV., have made their renown eternal in the 
annals of the university. The income further arises from 
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lands purchased by the university with its own funds, from the 
crown-tenths of several parishes in the northern provinces, &c. j 
from donations of private persons, consisting of landed pro¬ 
perty designed to furnish salaries for various academical 
teachers, or allowances for the students, &c. The university 
possesses various edifices necessary for a learned institution, 
together with a considerable library and several scientific col¬ 
lections. The income of the library is, however, so inconsi¬ 
derable, that this institution, although richly supplied with 
precious manuscripts and ancient works, is ill provided with 
new works and scientific instruments*. 

The incomes already referred to, with the exception of the 
donations of private individuals for special purposes, are as 
follows :—8998 tons of corn valued, at a low rate, at 69,734^ 
rix-dol., at 7f rix-dol. per tonf. The above-mentioned private 
donations amount on an average to 40,000 rix-dol. a year. The 
total of various capitals and properties given by private indivi¬ 
duals as funds for students at Upsala, has now increased to 
more than 200,000 rix-dol., and the annual income from the 
same to 10,000 rix-dol. 

The salaries of the ordinary teachers, which arise from 
the funds of the university, and are distributed among the 
various faculties, are as follows:— 

Theological faculty.—3 professors, with 165 tons oPcorn 
each=495 tons. 

These professors, and a fourth, salaried by the Kalsenian 
fund, are thus furnished, with salaries. Three adjuncts, of 
whom two have 65 each, making 130 do., and the third has a 
prebend J. The teachers likewise have salaries. 

Juridical faculty.— 2 professors, with 215 tons each, = 430 
do.; 2 adjuncts, with 65 do. = 130 do. Total, 560 tons §. 

Philosophical faculty.—14, of whom 11 professors, at 215 
tons each, = 2.365 do.; 1 astronomical observer, 90 tons; 5 
adjuncts at 65 tons each, = 325 do. Total, 2780 tons. 

To the functionaries at the library.—The chief librarian as 
professor of literature, has been already mentioned as «■ mem¬ 
ber of the philosophical faculty. The sub-librarian has 75 
tons, together with 40 rix-dol. from the stipendiary fund j 

* The income of the library haa been lately doubled, sod the librarian is tra^ 
veiling in louthern Europe, provided with a conaiderable sum for the purcbass 
of valuable works.' 

f The present exchange gives 12 rix-dollars and 16 skillings to the £ sterling; 
48 skillings = 1 rix-dollar. 

I A prebend is a stipend arising from a foundation. The salary comes irom 
the government. 

^ There is lately instituted an adjunct, who must read the history of the law, 
together with the old landscaps-lnwi of Sweden. 
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and the clerk 20 tons: Total, 95 do. The clerk has also 33|. 
rix-dol. from the stipendiaries’ fund. 

To the administrative functionaries of the university the 
following annual salaries are given: to a treasurer, 218 tons ; 
to a camerary (sub-treasurer), 115 do.; to a contorist (clerk, 
as in a counting house), 50 do.; to a secretary of the chan¬ 
cellor, 70 do. ; to a secretary of the university, 115 do. ; to a 
notary of the academical consistory, 50 do.; to a cancellist 
(copying clerk), 35 do.; to a procurator of the university, 
35 do.; to the inspectors of the treasury, 10 do. Total, 698 
tons. 

Pensions to various academical functionaries and thefi- 
wives amount to 750 tons. The salaries for teachers of riding, 
fencing, and dancing, together with those of modern languages, 
and a director of music, amount to 250 tons. Among the royal 
stipendiaries thei'e is annually distributed a sum of 1788 rix- 
dol. ; to the academical library, 750 rix-dol. j to the hospital, 
450 do.; to the botanical garden and cabinet of natural his¬ 
tory, 675 do.; and to various other institutions, 545 do. 

According to official reports the average expenses of the 
university amount to 7654 tons of corn annually, equal to 
51,026 rix-dol. 32 skillings, at 6 rix-dol. 32 skill, per ton, be¬ 
sides 23,111 rix-dol. in money: Total, 74,137:32. The in- 
con^ is above stated at 75,419: 32, at the rate before men¬ 
tioned. 

The debtotthe university to the public fund and to private 
individuals was, in 1828, 108,134:36.11 rix-dol. Her re¬ 
sources at the same date were 105,103 :30 rix-dol., and con¬ 
sequently her real debt, 3031; 6.11 rix-dol., which has however 
somewhat increased since that time. 

As to the southern university of Sweden, that of Lund, an 
official account of its economical- condition gives the follow¬ 
ing results:— 

Her principal income and rents arise from the crown and 
church-tenth (Kyrk-tionde), as it is called, from various 
southarn provinces of the reajim, to the amount of 5,934 tons 
of corn, together with the annual rent of 3,600 rix-dol.«of her 
capital out at interest, to which are to be added ,1514 tons of 
corn, as the rent of her prebends and landed pro*perty, as well 
as 490 do., as a portion of the general salary fund of the uni¬ 
versities. 

The annual expenses, according to the rate of salaries at 
present established, are as follows: —To 13 professors at 300 
tons of corn to each, and to one who is also pastor of the cathe¬ 
dral, 100 do.:Total,4000 do.—To3 professors at 250, do. each: 
Total, 750 do.—^To a sub^librarian, 60 do.; to the treasurer. 
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250 do.: to the demonstrator of botany and the prosector 
of anatomy, 60 tons to each, making in all 120 do.; as an equi¬ 
valent for the late pecuniary incomes of the adjuncts, 50 do., 
are already deposited; in the nature of salaries during the life 
of the holders, 1514 do. are likewise enjoyed: Total, 6744 
tons. 

The expense last mentioned is to be reduced into the gene¬ 
ral salary-fund, according as the present holders die off, in 
conformity with the regulation of 1807, according to which no 
professor is hereafter to receive a greater salary than 30C 
tons. 

At present, however, the salaries of late established amount 
from 400 to 500 tons, including the aforesaid salaries. By 
this arrangement the salaries of the adjuncts, which to a great 
extent have been paid in money, will hereafter be paid to 
them in corn, by which measure they are to receive a salary 
of 50 tons a year, instead of 150 rix-dol. only, as hitherto has 
been the case. The ordinary salaries of the university are cal¬ 
culated at an average sum of 2,.320 rix-dol.; salaries of ad¬ 
juncts not yet changed into corn payments, 1243 do.; royal 
stipends, 846:32; various annual expenses, 3500 do. From 
1809, however, to 1825, the public provision for the main¬ 
tenance of this university was so insufficient, that it was 
obliged to exceed it to the amount of nearly 40,000 rix-d^ 

How far such expenses may be brought within the actual 
income, will depend altogether upon the prices of corn esta¬ 
blished at various dates ; consequently, if these prices fall in 
any extraordinary proportion as compared with other articles, 
the income will be by no means sufficient for the necessary ex¬ 
penses, and the capital fund of this establishment must neces¬ 
sarily be resorted to. 

Private endowments and^ipcnds .—The famous orientalist, 
M. Norberg, has bequeathed a sum of 16,666 rix-dol. .32 
sk. the annual rent of which is to be paid to a professor of 
modern languages, who thereby enjoys a special salary of 150 
rix-dol. > , 

The late professor Frozelius instituted an adjunct lecturer 
on economy, together with a salary for the same purpose; this 
fund, howevffr, has been mixed with the income of the univer¬ 
sity, and thei^salary in question is at present paid by the 
university. 

The capital .stock of stipends, founded by private libe¬ 
rality, amounts to more than 30,000 rix-dol., the income of 
which is distributed among various members of the university, 
according to the regulations. 

The respective faculties have the power of assigning stipends 
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to such of the students as have merited them by assiduity and 
good behaviour. Sometimes travelling stipends of consider¬ 
able amount are allowed to young men of talent, who after 
having finished their studies at the university, are desirous of 
improving themselves in certain branches of knowledge. 

The ordinary’ income of the library amounts to 800 rix-dol. 
a year, besides 100 tons of corn, which is the rent of various 
landed properties belonging to the university. 

Theyfi’cti# pauperum, by which poor and sick students are 
maintained, has increased to more than 1200 rix-dol. 

For obvious reasons it is necessary for the maintenance of 
a true scientific spirit of academical learning, that the instru«- 
tion should consist of lectures, public or private, united as 
hitherto with exercises in disputation, repetitions, and various 
written exercises, by which the diligence of the student is called 
into active exercise, the business of the teacher consisting only 
in directing the diligence of the student to the most useful 
objects. 

The scientific courses of the various teachers are announced, 
at the beginning of each academical term, before the respective 
faculties, and regulated in conformity with their directions. 
It is also found convenient to have suitable books and scientific 
works published by the teachers. 

J’he king, after having heard his council, appoints the ordi¬ 
nary and extraordinary professors; the other functionaries of 
the universities are named by the chancellor, who is always 
the crown-prince of Sweden. The pro-chancellor (vice-chan- 
ceflor) of the university of Upsala is the archbishop, and of 
Lund the bishop of Lund. 

It is a recent privilege of the Swedish universities to choose 
their own rectors, who preside in the academical consistory, 
and to whose decision matters ofjjreat importance are referred; 
the faculties with a dean (decanus) at their head, decide only 
on matters concerning the students of their respective bodies. 

To the consistory belong likewise the superintendence and 
management of all the literary and economical institutions of 
the university,its collections of various kinds, its landed property 
and finances. 

The academical teachers are in general bound to deliver 
public lectures in the respective branches of science, without 
any separate remuneration from their auditors; but private 
lecturers are paid reasonable fees. 

The total number of students at pre^gnt at the universities 
may be stated at 800 to 900 at Upsala, and 400 to 500 at Lund ; 
an inferior class of students, called cautionists, are under the 
superintendence of academical teachers who guarantee their 
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progress necessary fpr undergoing the students 
examination within a stated period. 

, .A* * preliminary to being admitted as an academical citizen, 
&n examination before the dean of the philosophical faculty 
and five adjuncts, called Student-ex amen, is to be undergone, 
at which tne candidate has to prove his knowledge of the sub¬ 
jects taught at the gymnasia and the several learned schools. 
This examination is not limited to particular times, but may be 
revested at any time during the actual semestre or term. 

The examinations requisite in order to obtain civil or legal 
employments of any importance are:— Hofratts-examen, to 
be undergone by those who wish to be promoted to functions 
in the courts of law. The subjects of the examination are 
general jurisprudence, private and public law of the country, 
&c. CanzU-examen for those who are to be employed in civil 
and ministerial functions; Cameral-examen for those who 
seek admission into the public financial offices; Bergs- 
examen, for those who wish to apply themselves to mining 
business, in which case the subjects of examination are the 
mathematical sciences and their practical application, physics, 
chemistry, geognosy, metallurgy, construction of engines, &c. 
To this examination none can be admitted who have not pre¬ 
viously been examined in matters belonging to the Hofratts- 
examen. # 1 ^ 

All these examinations are public, and held twice a-year, 
at the end of each academical semestre or term, by the pro¬ 
fessors of the different branches of knowledge, who give testi¬ 
monials of ability to the students. 

The public Specimens required before conferring any acade¬ 
mical degree are, with respect to the philosophical faculty, as 
follows :—1. An Examen theologice before all the professors of 
the faculty of theology.—2. A specimen stilipro exercitio, with 
a dissertation, defended by tUfe candidate as respondent.—3. 
An economical examen in the elements of that science before 
its professor. After having given the faculty satisfactory proof 
of his philological knowledge, and undergone a previous ten- 
tamen before every professor of the faculty, the student is at 
length admitted to the examen rigorosum, in which an exten¬ 
sive and solid knowledge of all matters belonging to the philo¬ 
logical and philosophical sciences are required. The testimo¬ 
nials are modified according to the qualifications of the student, 
Laudatur, cum laude approbatur, adprobatur, admittitur. 


as 


&c. Last of all there is a lectio preecursoria, or public lecture 
on a scientific subjeCT, together with a dissertation pro Gradu 
Philosophico, written and defended by the candidate alone. 
Promotions in the philosophical faculty have hitherto taken 
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place every third year ; the oumber of doctors being commonly 
fixed at seventy-five. 

With the king’s permission the respective faculties can also 
bestow the degree of doctor on men of eminent talents, with¬ 
out their having fulfilled the above-mentioned conditions. 

Even in the other faculties solemn promotion| are not un- 
frequently held, especially in that of medicine, provided a suffi¬ 
cient number of Candidates can be calculated upon. 

As to the theological faculty, the distribution of supreme 
honours is a prerogative of the king. 

The professors of the universities are as follows: 

AT UPSALA. 

■ Theological Faculty; 

Bergstrom lately died. Thorsander is already nominated as his 
successor. 

Docf. or Dean Joh. Thorsander, Theol. Dogm. et Moral, Professor. 
Ch. E. Fahlcrantz, Theolog. Prof. Calsenianus. 

Ch. G. Rogberg, Theolog. Pastoral. Prof. 

Juridical Faculty; 

Doct. L. G. Rabenius, Jurispr. (Econ. et Commerc. Prof., Knight 
of the Polar Star. 

J. E. Boethius, J^is. Patrii et Romani Prof. 

Medical Faculty; 

Doct. P. von Afzelius, Med. Theor. et Pract. Prof. Emeritus, K.P.S. 
, Ad. Afzelius, E. O. Med. Prof., Member of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences. 

H. W. Romanson, Anat. et Chirurg. Prof. 

G. Wahlenberg, Med. et Botan. Prof. IVf.R.A.S. 

J. Hwasser, Med. Theor. et Pract. Prof., Knight of the Rus¬ 
sian Order of St. Wladimir. 

Philosophical Faculty: 

Mr. O. Kolmodin, Eloq. et Polit. Prof. Skyttian, K.P.S. 

Doct. J. Svanberg, Mathem. Infer, Prof., K.P.S. 

Mr. Tf Bredman, Astron. Prof., M.R.A.S. 

S. Grubbe, Ethic, et Polit. Prof., K.P.S. 

E. G. Geyer, Histor. Prof. K.P.S. 

L. P. Walmstedt, Chemise Prof., M.R.A.S. • 

P. D. A. Atterbom, Log. et Metaph. Prof. 

Fr. Rudberg, Phys. Prof., M.R.A.S. 

P. Sjobring, Lingu. Oriental. Prof. 

T. H. SchrOder, Hist. Litt. et Archeeol. Prof, and Chief Libra¬ 

rian. 

J. Torneros, Eloqu. et Poes. Prof. Adjunct, Professor of the 
Greek Langu. and of Pract. (Econ. 
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AT LUND. I 

Theological Faculty : 

Dean or Dotnprost, A. J. Hellsteniu.s. 

Docl. M. E. Ahiman, Semirmrii Direct, et Theol. Prof. 

Theoloj. Professor, Joh. Henr. Thomander. 

Vacant: Two Professorships ofTlieolojry, 

Juridical Faculty : 

Mr. Fr. CederskOld, Jur. et Moral. Prof. 

Doct. J. Holmbergson, Juris Patrii Prof., K.P.S. 

Medieal Faculty: 

Doct. A. H. Florman, Anat. et Chir. Prof 
C. F. Liljevaleh, Artis Obst. Prof. 

J. Siinnerberg, Med. Pract. Prof. 

J. B. Pramberg, Anat. Prosector, Anat. et Chir. Prof, E.O. 
Philosophical Faculty: 

Mr. C. A. Agardh, Botan. et (Econ. Pract. Prof, K.P.S., lately 
nominated Bishop of Carlstad. 

Doct. J. A. Engestrom, Chem. et Phys. Prof 

Mr. J. Brag, Astron. et Phys. Prof 

Doct. And. Otto Lindfors, Eloqu. et Po8s. Prof, K.P.S. 

J. Stecks6n, Prof Lingu. Gall. Germ, et Angl. 

E. S. Bring, Histor. Prof 1|[|[ 

C. G. Brunitis, Graec. lingu. Prof. 

B. M. Bolmtier, L.L.O.O. Prof 

L. F. Westman, Philos. Theor. Prof 

C. J. D. Hill, Mathem..Prof 

Magister Sven Nilsson, Hist. Natur. Prof, Knight of the Order of 
Wasa. 

Vacant; The Professorship of Literature, and that of Natural 
History. 

• 

4. —^SCHOOLS OR LEARNED ESTABLISHMENTS OF VRACTICAL 

application. 

If, in order fo exhibit human knowledge as an organized 
whole, closely connected in all its various elements, there is no 
expedient more suitable than to unite all branches of know¬ 
ledge in onecg,reat institution, or university, where all may have 
their representatives and teachers—it must be admitted, on the 
other hand, that human civilization, if confined to a few men 
of scientific and learned pursuits, must necessarily have an 
influence too narrow and limited on the affairs of the commu¬ 
nity, and on the labours and arts of common life. If institu¬ 
tions of merely theoretical knowledge are to become useful, 
scientific speculation must be stimulated by schools of practical 
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application, which will render scientific inquiries more active 
by bringing them to bear on the labours and the happiness of 
the great mass of society. 

Several of these schools of application have already been 
treated of in the preceding remarks. A few observations may 
be snfRcien{ for the rest. . 

For the military order a special academy is established at 
Carlberg, where itistruclion is given in all matters connected 
with military science and art. At Marieberg, near th» 
capital, tliere is also a school for youths, who wish to ap[)ly 
themselves to artillery, &c. Besides these, various establish¬ 
ments are founded with the view of improving the education of ^ 
those who seek employment as officers. At Carlskrona there 
is also a nautical school of greater extent. 

As to medicine, an important establishment for practical 
teaching exists in the medico-chirurirical institution at Stock- 
holm, which contains a larger number of teachers than any 
academical faculty of this nature, and also treats the scientific 
part of the subject to an equal extent. 

For the trades, we may particularly mention the veterinary 
establishments at Stockholm and Skara, the technological in¬ 
stitution in Stockholm, and Chalmers’ technological school at 
Gothenbourg, the royal forest establishment, the central insti¬ 
tution of gymnastic ^fercises ; the Bergian school for gar¬ 
deners, the school for mining business at Fahlun and Philip- 
stad V those for music and the ffhe arts in their respective 
academies. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE ACCOUNT OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN SWEDEN. 

Extracted from a Statistical Work on Stueden, published in Stockholm) 1833. 


THK UNIVKRSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 

The number of students ut the universities of Lund and Upsala 
was, in the year 1830, as follows : 


Name of the 
Uutversity. 

• 

® « 

& a 

V 

11 

Present daring 
the Terms. 

u> 

c 

1 ■ 
A 

© 

9 

J? o 
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Of Medicine. 

Students of 
Philosophy. 

C 

U V 

A S 

Royal Stipen¬ 
diaries. 

Private Stipen- 
diaries. 

Upsala 

1453 

S44 

336 

325 

86 

365 

341 

37 

150 

Lund • 

632 

421 

141 

105 

56 

169 

161 

52 

26 

Tutal . 

2085 

1265 

477 

430 

142 

534 

502 

89 

170 


April— Jai.Y, 1835. 
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Name of the 
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Upsala • 

153 

334 

» 

245 

212 

310 

199 

11 

381 

699 

301 

48 

13 

Lund . . 

26 

165 


143 

132 

— 




126 

26 

;io 

Total . . 

179 

499 

385 

355 

442 

199 

21 

591 

949 

427 

74 

23 


According to statistical accounts (vide Granberg, vol. ii. p. 208), 
the proportion of students to the whole population of Sweden was 
the following; in the government of Linkoping as 1:433, in that of 
Ostersund 1:448, in the city of Stockholm 1:474, in the government 
of Gefle 1:503, in that of Stockholm 1:510, of Nykoping 1:511, 
WesterSs 1:514, Upsala 1:626, Mariestad 1:652, Jonkoping 1:653, 
WexiO 1:626, UmeS, 1:683, Hahnstad 1:780, Calmar 1:964, Orebro 
1:1008, Malmo 1:1165, Carlstad 1:1826, Wennersborg 1:1251, 
Wisby 1:1669, Christianstad 1:1875, Gothenburg 1:1879, Fahlun 
1:1930, PiteS 1:2438, and in that of Carlskrona as 1:2606. 

Supposing, as is stated both in the last-mentioned account and in 
various other works, that the number of students is too great in 
proportion to the mass of people, and |^ater in Sweden than in 
other countries, it seems to bfe a natural conclusion, that the govern¬ 
ment of Carlskrona ought to Ite in this respect the best regulated', and 
that of Linkoping the worst *. 

The author, however, cannot admit the supposition farther than 
this, that if students are unwilling to go to trades, and wish to get 
employment as public functionaries, it is to be feared that discon¬ 
tent rather than real advantages must be the result of their literary 
labours. The aversion to going back to the industrial classes, too 
often observed in the rising generation, or youth of our days, may 
indeed be attributed not so much to the usual pride of youth, or to a 
false estimate of the real difficulties of employments in the public 
service, which they are apt to overlook in con.sideration of the secure 
income ; but rather to the corporation statutes and economical re¬ 
gulations, by which parents who can afford to give their children a 
good education, are deterred from obliging them to undergo an ap¬ 
prenticeship of many years to some art or trade which they could 
easily learn wfthin as many months. 

* According to the German gazette (Politisches Journal) of 1818, the whole 
number of ^students yn Germany amounted to 9,791, foreigners included; but if 
they were in the same proportion as in Sweden, they would have been 27,000. 
In France, during the year 1830(vrrfe“ Le Temps”)outof 294,975 youths of the 
age of conscription, 153,635 were neither able to read nor to write. 

In Sweden there are about 324 young noblemen, between 15 and 25 years of 
»ge. The statistical account, before alluded to, shows, that only 179, or half of 
this number, frequent the universities. 
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The report of the committee for revising the elementary schools 
of Sweden, delivered the 13th Dec. 1832, contains the fbllowing 
statements: 


From the beginning of the autumnal term 1824, to the end of the 
vernal term 1832, matriculated scholars :— 

In the Gymnasia . , . . 1,754 

Lardom-Skolor . . . 5,742 

Apologist-Skolor . . . 3,699 

Total 

. 11,195 

I?eft during the same time— 

From the Gymnasia 

Lardom-Skolor 

Apolog. 

1,467 , 

2,934 

1,443 

^ Total 

5,844 

With respect to age. 

Below 10 years 

Between 10 and 12 , 

12 — 15 . 

15 — 20 , 

Above 20 ... . 

. 3,560 

. 3,065 

2,665 

1,778 

127 

^ Tota^ 

11,195 


Witli regard to different orders: noblemen 572, children of the 
clergy 1410, of gentlemen 3,499, of burghers 2,899, of the working 
class 2,815 =:# 1,195. According to an average account, there have 
been 1,197 wealthy scholars out of 9,427,4,152 in good circum¬ 
stances, 2,482 in indifferent circumstances, an^l,596 poor. 

The number of scholars during the spring term of 18*32, com* 
pared with the population of 1880, was as follows ; in the c’ty of 
Stockholm as 1:437, in the diocese (Stiff) of Wisby 1:293, in that 
of Strengnas 1:437, of Linkilping 1:465, of Hernosand 1:518, of 
Skara 1:546, of Up.sala 1:565, Wexio 1:590, Westerns 1:652, 
Calmar 1:829, Lund 1:1085, Gothfliburg 1:1097, Carlstad 1:1479, 
and in the whole country as 1:570. 

At the above-mentioned schools, in the year 1830, 48 teachers 
had not quite 10 scholars each to instruct. 

The number of elementary schools was 66, the teachers 282, the 
scholars 4,540; consequently at each school tlTere were four 
teachers with 65 scholars, and on an average 15 scholars for every 
teacher. In the diocese of Liiikoping there were 609, Upsala 551, 
Strengnas 483, Skara 445, Hernusan, 445, Lund 393, Wexio 381, 
Westerns 351, Gothenburg 297, Carlstad 158, Wisby 119, Calmar 
108 ; at Carlskrona the number of scholars was 10, at Helsingborg 
26, Landscrona 25, Ystad 31, Christianstad 32, Carlshanm 37, 
Hernosand 87, Froso 57, Sundsvall 40, &c, 

K 2 
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The public schools of elementary instruction-at Stockholm were 
attended in the year 1833 by 1337 scholars. # 

During the last twenty years, a considerable reform has taken place 
in the schools, and this reform, which is still in progress, is tending 
to render (hem better adapted for the more general diffusion of such 
knowledge as at present is required in practical life. They have till 
lately been principally used as establishments for educating clergy¬ 
men and- civil functionaries, but since the middle class has begun 
to acquire its present position in the history of modern times, and 
since the sciences, applied to all branches of industry, have proved 
to be of such great importance, the acquisition of these sciences has 
become a matter of necessity. • 

The sciences required for cultivating land on a large scale are so 
multifarious and extensive, that they may be considered as fully 
equivalent to all knowledge whatever; but how few possess such a 
knowledge, Aid where is it to be acquired?* Many of our landed 
proprietors leave the superintendent^ of their estates to individuals 
either totally ignorant, or with little practical skill in the most 
general branches-of agriculture. This custom has caused the riftn 
of many of these landowners; and while they have directed their 
utmost efforts to acquire an income of a few hundred dollars, in 
the capacity of public functionaries, they have lost as many thou¬ 
sands on their estates. A conviction, however, seems to be gra¬ 
dually forming, that science, with regard to agriculture, is by no 
means a useless product of the understanding, but rather a power¬ 
ful means of increasing wealdi. We may liope that the gentry will 
soon begin to prefer the les*ambitious life of a private gentleman 
to the imaginary importance attached to public functions. This 
will, undoubtedly, be the case when they are resolved to acquire 
the sciences necessary for understanding the ratiolkil principles of 
agriculture.' Our liking of a subject depends on our knowledge of 
it, and .the more the landed proprietors study the principles of 
nature, and the more their efforts are rewarded by profitable results, 
the "greater will be their love for agricultural and other similar oc¬ 
cupations. 

• The present Diet has given 5,000 dollars annually to an agricultural insti¬ 
tute at Degeherg, in Westrogothie.e The Director is Mr. Nonnen: there are 
already above 20 eleves. 
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Literary Statistics of 1830.' 

Thgology, Number of published works 
Philosophy 
Philolog’y 
Education 

Belles Lettres (52 Novels) 

Historical Sciences 
Geography 
Statistical Sciences 
Physical ditto 
Medical ditto 
Economy 
Geometry 
Juridical Sciences 
Fine Arts •. 

Miscellaneous 


RixDol. Skit. 


121 valued at 40 

0 

11 . 

8 

28 

29 . 

3 

24 

32 . 

. 25 

44 

134 . 

. 92 

28 

68 . 

. 90 

26 

30 . 

. 26 

32 

77 . 

. 25' 

38 

20 , 

. 27 

0 

20 . 

. 11 

20 

35 . 

. 11 

40 

25 . 

5 

32 » 

46 . 

. 14 

34 

4 . 

3 

32 

43 . 

'.. 41 

36 


Total 


429 30 


In the year 1S09, the number of gazettes in the whole country 
was 28, of which five were published in the capital, and the rest in 
the provinces; in 1833 they amounted to 80, of which 19 were 
published at Stockholm. The journals and periodical works had at 
the same date increased to 20, of which 15 were published in the 
capital. 

• Carl af Forsell. 

Stockholm, March 31, 1835. 


EDUCATION IN KENT. • 

There is nothing of higher importance to the general 
interests of a community, than the education of its members. 
Whether the various systems of education be eight or wrong; 
whether their foundation be securg or weak ; whether places 
of education be well or ill-directed, are questions involving 
considerations of the highest importance to every community. 
We take it for granted that education of some kind is ueces- 

* According to recent oliservations in Kngland, every volume of 500 es 
on good paper cobts 12^. sterling. Printing, paper, binding, advertisements, &c. 
177/. steiling; fixed duties, 31/. 16s. Profit to the author, 22/. 9jr. sterling. 

Of 130 works printed in Loudon. onl^50 paid their expentes. Of 80 works, 
only 13 tliat paid came to a second edition. Generally speaking, one-fourth of pub¬ 
lished books <lo not pay thft costs, and ot‘ pamphlets, not one out of fifty. Kach 
advertisement in the Knglish newspapers, be it short or long, lately cost 3#. 6rf. as 
stamp-duty, besides the newspaper charge for publishing. This duty, so heavy and 
so pernicious, both to the general diffusion of knowledge and to trade, produced 
to the revenue of Great Britain 173,000/. sterling a year. Tins duty has been 
recently reduced to U. 6</. on each advertisement. Of every work printed in 
Great Britain and,Ireland, 11 copies must be gratuitously delivered to certain 
public libraries. 
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sary for people of - all clasaea^ this is, indeed, now a gene¬ 
rally acknowledged truth. Bnt education may be either good 
or bad : it is not enough that there should be education ? it 
should be good education ; and education cannot be good 
unless it is systematically organized, unless it has certain 
defined and useful ends in view, and unless it employs means 
adapted to attain these ends. In a well ordered state, it must 
be the object to make everything subservient to the strength¬ 
ening and upholding of its polity, and in order to that end its 
members must* be trained under the superintendence of the 
state. This it is which makes it the interest of the state, 
and gives -the state its right to look to the education of its 
members ; to see that all who shall be so- situated as to have 
any influence upon its happiness or Safety, shall be, at least, 
not brought up in such a tvay as to be dangerous to either ; 
fov that would be to form instruments to its own da¬ 
mage, and, perhaps, its ruin. We may go further, and say 
that it is a moral obligation on the sovereign power in a 
state, to see that education shall be directed to the attain¬ 
ment of these objects. The state, having such an interest 
in the education of its members, is under a paramount duty 
to see that any provision which has been given in order to 
promote education, shall be well applied. When funds have 
once been given for public purposes, the whole community 
is concerned in their prop'er application ; they become part 
of the public revenue, so far as their design reaches. We 
advocate no diversion of purpose, so long as ^e purpose is 
one not injurious to the State, no general appW[jriation of a ♦ 
specific grSht; we only contend that the trustees of such 
funds ought to be made responsible to the State for the right 
administration of them. Lapse of time has done much 
towards throwing into abeyance many noble benefactions, 
and so disappointing the .intentions of pious and patriotic 
founders; but neglect has done more. They, whose especial 
*duty it has been to promote these good purposes, have often 
entirely neglected their trust; and the very perversion of 
pu^joses thus caused has prevented the close scrutiny which 
bought to have been exercised by the public. For people have 
feared to expose themselves tg the odium attached to prying 
into matters of this kind: they have been unwilling to be 
taunted with interfering; and, what Has been the conse¬ 
quence, but that the public have been the sufferers ; and that 
what was originally framed and calculated for universal 
and lasting benefit, has often degenerated into mere sine¬ 
cures, and remains noW only the monument of former bene¬ 
volence ? We admit that. In the county of Kent and else- 



where* there are ta|ny endowments of a. dtffetent description; 
that there are some in which the designs of the founders are 
strictly adhered to; and in which a conscientious regard is 
paid to the purposes of the institution. Inquiry cannot be 
detrimental to them; neither will they seek to avoid it. The 
more they are known, the more will their usefulness ^e ex¬ 
tended. 

We here propose to give an account of the state of public 
educattoii in Kent; comprehending the schools for the rich, 
and the schools for the poor; the schools for the highest 
branches of education, and those in which the most neces¬ 
sary knowledge only, the knowledge within reach of, and 
adapted to. those who are destined to the lower occupations 
of life, is dispensed. Our plan will embrace the endowed 
grammar school, detailing its purposej its date; its founder; 
•its means, or income; the manner in which its income is 
disposed of,' in salaries to masters, in allowance to scholars 
at school, or in exhibitions at the universities; the terms of 
admission; with as accurate a statement as can be had of 
every necessary charge or expense, - endowed schools, not 
grammar schools, under similar arrangements,—proprietary 
schools—national schools, for the education of the poor, how 
supported, managed, and attended,—schools, on the Britisli 
or Lancasterian system,—parish schools. If we can succeed 
in making such a statement as this with any tolerable cor¬ 
rectness, we shall have accomplished a useful work. If we 
can show pretty clearly the state of education in one of our 
chief agricultuPal counties, we may form a pretty good guess 
as to what it is in the rest. A full and impartial examination 
into the existing state of education in England, especially 
with reference to endowments, is the necessary preliminary 
to all attempts at change and improvement, which we con- 
fideaitly expect will not long be retarded when it is known 
what great resources England‘possesses for educSling all 
classes of people, and how unsatisfactory are the results 
compared with the means which the State has af its disposal 
for thS purpose of education. From its position and its i^- 
sources, the county of Kent is one of the most important dis¬ 
tricts in England, being populous and wealthy ; and personal 
acquaintance enables us to say ftiat it is amply siipplied with 
means for disseminating education of all degrees ; and that, 
where endowments are wanting, as in the case of the poor, it 
is very remarkable for the liberality with which the requi¬ 
site funds are contributed. 

Endowed grammar schools form the fii«t division of the 
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subject. Tlie meti;ppolitical city of Canterbury claims the 
first notice: from it we will proceed in alphabetical order 
through the several towns and places of East Kent; those of 
West Kent will be given in a subsequent article. 

C.\NTERBURY. 

• 

This city was famous in very early times as a seat of learn¬ 
ing. Theodore, who was consecrated archbishop in 660,* 
and died in 690, founded, by license of Pope Vitalimnis, a 
school or college, which wflfe soon raised into high repute. It 
has been supposed, that Augustine had previously settled a 
school here ; and it is by no means improbable that he did. 
We may, indeed, safely conjecture that to every cathedral 
foundation a school was attached as an essential appendage, 
and that, in this particular instance, Theodore’s school 
Avas but a revival and enlargement of Augustine’s. Of Theo-« 
dore’s school, however, we may speak with certainty. It 
long existed in a flourishing condition ; how it became merged 
in what was afterwards termed the Free School, is not appa¬ 
rent ; but, an account, which is given by Somner in his 
“ Antiquities of Canterbury,” of a suit in 1321, between 
Ranulph, rector of-the grammar schools of the city, and 
Robert, rector of St. Martin’s,t and of the schools there, in 
which sentence was given in favour of the former, limiting 
the right of the latter to Ihirteen scholars, shows its continu¬ 
ance; and Archbishop Winchelsey, who was consecrated 
to this see in 1293, before whom the suit was tried, was him¬ 
self a scholarof this foundation. Mention is againinade oftit in 
1375 ; and, it is likely that the foundation remained until the 
time 6f the Reformation, when King Henry the Eighth remo- 
delledit, and formed that which is iioav called the King’s School. 
That king, in his charter granted to the dean and chapte'r 
of the church, made the school a part of the foundation, 
ordaining it to consist of a iflaster, usher, and fifty scholars, 
who were to eat at one common table, but the provision made 
by him coul^ not long maintain this charge. He had at the 
sane time imposed on (he dean and chapter an hntuial 
burden of tw'o hundred pounds for the maintenance of 
twenty-four scholars at Oxfopd and Cambridge, in the advan¬ 
tages of .which it is reasonable to suppose this school was to 
participate. 'I'his endowment he speedily revoked ; and, in 

• Hallam (Middle Jgee) says C68. 

f The school of St. .Martin’s was kept by ‘the Parson of St. Martin’s,’ as 
Somner says, ‘ in right of the church and by concurrent custome.’ Kanulph 
opposed this right. 
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pursuance of the revocation, took from the dean and chapter 
more than an equivalent property. If the original intention 
had been realized and adhered to, the foundation would have 
been both useful and splendid. The school yet continues 
according to the terms of Henry’s appointment. The 
upper-master has a salary of 100/. with a house capable 
of accommodating a large number of boarders. The 
under-master has a smaller salary, with a sufficient house. 
Both are graduates of the English Universities, and clergy¬ 
men, 'I'he former is elected by theftean and chapter, and the 
latter is nominated by the upper-master. The scholars are 
elected by the dean and chapter, with a stipend of 1/. 8s. 

•and hold their scholarships five years, their education being 
cost free. There are likewise two scholarships for relations 
of the family of Hay man, of which we shall speak in our ac¬ 
count of the exhibitions belonging to the school. The in¬ 
struction is classical and mathematical. Many eminent in¬ 
dividuals have been educated here, of whom it will be enough 
to name Dr. William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood ; Lord Chancellor Thurlovv, Lord Chief Justice 
Tenterden, and Dr. Herbert INfcirsh, now Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough. It was formerly for a long time resorted to for edu¬ 
cation by the sons of the gentlemen of the county; and, from 
the cl'.aracter into which it is at present rising, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that it will at no distant date be their chief place of 
education again. ‘ Of the masters,’ says Hasted, the iiistorian 
of Kent, ‘ who have presided over this school, many of them 
have#een men ofeminence, as olergymen and scholars; one 
of them I can mention of my own knowledge, and whoever 
ktiew him will join in this tribute of justice to his memory, I 
mean the Rev. Dr. Osmoncl Beauvoir, late head-master of it, 
first educated here, and afterwards at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; whose great abilities brought this school to the 
highest degree of estimation ; who united the gentleman with 
the scholar ; one whose eminent qualifications and courtesy 
of manners gained him the esteem and praise of all who knew 
him, many of wdiom are still living to attest it, and regret the 
loss of him,’ He died in 1789. 

• 

EXHIBITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIfS. 

HAYMAN. 

William Hayman of Canterbury, September 29, 16*25, 
enfeoffed twenty-seven acres of Land at Warehorne in this 
county, five parts in six of the rent to be given to the use of 
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two scholars in this school; the choice to be of any such as 
shall be descendec^ • 

First, From Peter Hayman, grandfather of the said Wil¬ 
liam Hayman ; and, of these, the preference to be given to 
the surname of Hayman. 

Secondly, In default, one scholar to be of the surname of 
Hayman, born in Kent, or descended of Kentish parentage. 

Thirdly, In default, both to be natives of Sellinge, or sons 
of parents inhabitants of Sellinge j but subject to removal 
on application according • either of the previous rules. The 
scholar chosen must be eight years old, and may hold the ex¬ 
hibition nine years; and, if he go to any college in Cam¬ 
bridge, it may be continued to him seven years from the time* 
of his leaving school; and, if he be admitted into holy orders 
within the first five years of the seven, it may be continued to 
him three years more.* 


ROSH. 

Robert Rose, a native of Canterbury, and formerly usher 
of this school, August 31, 1618, enfeoffed twenty-six acres of 
land in the parishes of ^t. ^ary, and Hope, in Romney 
Marsh, for the assistance of four scholars, who had been in 
this school at least two j’ears before their going to the Uni¬ 
versity, with a preference to such as should be born within or 
near to the city of Canterbury ; to continue seven years, if 
the exhibitioner be unpreferred so long to some living of 20/. 
per annum above the exhibition; and the exhibition to be 61. 
per annum.f • - ^ . 

PARKHR. 

William Morphett, master of Eastbridge Hospital, cove¬ 
nanted, May 22, 1578, with Dr. Pay, master of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, with consent of Archbishop 
Parker, for himself and his successors, to pay tolhe said 
master 6/. I3.s. 4d., for the term of two hundred years, for the 
maintenance of two scholars, natives of Kent, and educated at 
the King’s School; to be nominated by the dean of Canter¬ 
bury, and the master of the hospital, and to be called Can¬ 
terbury scholars. Archbishop Whitgift renewed and per¬ 
petuated this endowment; but, instead of the dean’s, ^ade 
the archbishop’s consent necessary to the appointment. 
Archbishop Parker also founded three scholarships, out of the 
rents of certain'tenements in Westminster, one appropriated 

• Sir H. Oxenden, T. Papillon, Esq., and others, are the trustees, and, with 
the heir at law of Hayman, nominate to the exhibitions. 

t J. Boyle, Esq., G. Stringer, Esq., certain of the prebendaries and others 
appoint. ^ 
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to the county of Lincoln, and the other two to natives of 
Kent, ecftcated at the King’s School. The value is about 16/. 
per annum. 


ROBINSON. 

Henry Robinson, by will dated May 13, 1643, devised 
property at Birchington and St. Nicholas, in the Isle of 
Thanet, to St. John’s College, Cambridge, for the founding 
of two fellowships and two scholarships jfor natives of the 
Isle of Thanet, educated at this school; in defaidt, for na¬ 
tives of the county of Kent, educate# at the said school; and 
in default of these to boys born within the diocese of Canter¬ 
bury. The endowment being insufficient for such a founda-v 
tion, it was decreed by the Court of Chancery, with consent 
of the college,- November 26, 1652, to establish four scholar¬ 
ships in the said college for ever, instead of the two fellow¬ 
ships and two scholarships. 

THORPE. 

George Thorpe, D.D., Prebendary of Canterbury, by will, 
1719, gave to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, certain mes¬ 
suages, &c., in the parish of Ash-, near Sandwich, for endow¬ 
ment of five exhibitions, to enable bacheloi-s of arts to re¬ 
side until they take the master’s degree ; if there are no 
baclielors, others may be elected after two years from their re¬ 
sidence in college. A preference is given tf the sons of orthodox 
ministers, and to such as have been brought up at this school. 
• 

^ BROWN^ 

— Brown, in 1736, founded two Greek scholarships in 
Emmanuel College, which have generally amounted to 8/. per 
annum, in proportion to residence, the residue to be applied 
to the funds of the College; to be filled by the master and 
fellows from the King’s School; in default, from any school in 
Kent; then from any other. 

STANHOPE. 

Georgb Stanhope, D.D., Dean of Canterbiny, by will 
proved May 4, 17*28, bequeatj^d ‘260/. in New South Sea 
Annuities, to found one exhibition of 10/. per annum, for one 
King’% Scholar, to be nominated by the dean and cliapter, for 
seven years, such scholar continuing at some college in 
Cambridge ; but the exhibition to c^se at the Michaelmas 
after commencing master of arts, xhe principal sum of 
250/. was transferred by the executors, and accepted by the 
dean and chapter. The reduction of interest having made an 
alteration in the annual value, and the exhUution having been 
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vacant a few years, with the original sum and the interest that 
had accrued thereon, and a contribution from th^chapter, 
60/. additional stock was purchased, and the exhibition is 
now of the annual value of 9/. 

COI,FE. 

Mr. Abraham Colfe,the founder of Lewisham school, gave 
seven exhibitions of 101. per annum for scholars from that 
school at either Jiiiversity ; and in default of claimants from 
Lewisham school, front (he adjacent Jiundreds, and from 
members of the company of leathersellers, who are the patrons 
of the school, and possessed of the estates by him bequeathed, 
he directs these exhibitions to be filled up by scholars from 
the King’s School in Canterbury, and from Christ’s Hospital 
in London alternately.* But the leathersellers’ company have 
for nearly a century past refused to admit the claim of either 
the King’s School or Christ’s Hospital, alleging a failure in 
their estate. Will proved in 1657. 

SCHOOL-FEAST SOCIETY. 

• 

In 1712 a society was formed ofgentlemen educated at this 
school. In 1713 they agreed, with permission of the dean 
and chapter, to attend Divine Service at the Cathedral, and 
hear a sermon on their anniversary in the ensuing year, 
preaclied by some cl*i*gyman brought up at the school. This 
soon led to contributions for exhibitions at the universities, 
which have been continued with great succesSilo the present 
time. The society has'limbered, and still number* in its 
lists, many persons who were not educated at the school, but 
who have been desirous of forwarding the objects of it. The 
patronage and support of the dean and chapter have been 
constantly and liberally given. The sums invested at 
various times amounted at the meeting in August, iy33, to 
20.'>9/. 4s. 9d., and the annual subscriptions were then re¬ 
ported to be 951. 8s. The exhibitioners are elected, as 
vacancies occur, after an examination, by some eminent indi¬ 
viduals selected for that purpose; and the exhibitions are 
holden with any others belopging to the school; there are 
two now jn tenure. At the meeting in last year, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Wellington, the members 
of parliament for East Kent, and others, attended. The 
stewards are generally y^e Mayor of Canterbury, a prebendary 
of the cathedral, and two gentlemen of the county. One of 
the prebendaries, and a clergyman of the city, act as secre¬ 
taries, and the society has been admirably conducted by their 
management. '*^ice the last anniversary,’ says the Keport 
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of last year, * twenty-one students have been admitted, and 
the school has again increased from sixty-two to seventy- 
three. The results of the'examination have been exceedingly 
satisfactory; and though the effects of the system now in 
operation cannot for some time be fully developed, yet quite 
sufficient may be seen to justify the most favourable anti¬ 
cipations of. the usefulness and importance of this establish¬ 
ment both to the city and to the county at large.’ The ex¬ 
hibitions from this society are of the value of 60/. jjer annum, 
may be holden at either university, and are continued four 
years. 

or the exhibitions and scholarships previously named,'' 
those of the endowpient of Robinson, Thorpe, and Browne, 
have not lately been claimed. 

Tl>e full expenses of a boarder, not a king’s scholar, are 
somewhat under 70/. per annum. 

ASHFORD. 

Sir Norton Knatchbull, Baronet, in the reign of King 
Charles the First, began the foundation of a free grammar- 
school in the town of Ashfoi'd, and for that purpose erected 
a school-house on the east side of the churchyard, which, 
when completed, he gave for its^se; and, having appointed 
a master, he allowed him a salary of 30/. per annum, which, 
by a proviso in his will, he directed to.,be of perpetual con¬ 
tinuance, charging the payment of it on certain lands in the 
parish of Newchurch. This endowment, with several other 
necessary regulations, was contiruaed by deed by his executor, 
Norton Knatchbull, Esq., afterwards Sir Norton Knatchbull, 
Baronet. The schoolmaster is appointed by the Knatchbull 
family, and must be a master of arts, at least of one of the 
two universities. This school has been in considerable repute, 
and is yet in some estimation. By the statutes, the master 
is obliged to receive as many boys, children of inhabitants of 
Ashford, as may be sent to him, and to give them instruction 
in Latin and Greek; but of late years little advantage has 
been taken of this privilege, seldom more than one or two 
attending as on the foundatiqji, while from thirty to forty 
attend and pay as day scholars, after the rate of 8 guineas 
per annum. The number of boarders is usually from twelve 
to eighteen, at present fourteen, the charge being* according 
to age, 35 or 40 guineas per annum. *^56 instruction is clas¬ 
sical and mathematical. The house is well fitted for the 
reception of pupils. The salary is still 30/. Some years ago, 
the possessors of the estate, when selling off some lands at 
Newchurch, through inadvertence, sold a small part of the 
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school land, upon which an engagement was entered into, 
that, if at any time the produce of the school land should not 
amount to 30i., the deficiency shoifld be made up, as far as 
At. per annum, in lieu of what was sold off. Sir E. Knatch- 
bull is patron and visitor of this school, 

FAVBRSHAM. 

Dr. John Cole, one of the chaplains of the Royal Chapel, 
and wardsn of All Souls’ College, Oxford, in the eighteenth 
year of King Henry the Eighth, conveyed to the abbot and 
convertt of Faversham, lands and tdRements in this and the 
neighbouring parishes of Goodnestoh, Hern-hill, and Leys- 
down, for the endowment and maintenance of a school, for 
the instruction in grammar of the novices of the abbey; di¬ 
recting that the nomination of the master should be in the 
warden and fellows of All Souls, and the admission in the 
abbot, who should* allow him 10/. a year stipend, together 
with board and lodging. Soon afterwards the abbey was 
suppressed, and the school involved in its ruin, the lands be¬ 
coming vested in the crown ; and, though parts of them were 
granted away at different times, the chief part remained in 
the possession of the crown until the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. The inhabitants h^ unsuccessfully petitioned King 
Henry to re-endow the scuool; but, on Queen Elizabeth’s 
resting here for two nights, in the sixteenth year of her 
reign, they were fortunate enough to obtain her consent for 
its re-endowment upon such of those lands as Dr. Cole had 
originally endowed it with, which still remained in the 
crown. By charter, in her eighteenth yeai-, she granted, that 
the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town of Fa¬ 
versham, and their successors, should be governors of the 
revenues of the school, to be called ‘ The free Grammar-school 
of Elizabeth, Queen of England, in Faversham,’ and that 
they should be a corporation for that purpose, and have a 
common seal; that the warden, or sub-warden, and six 
seniof**fellows, of All Souls’ College, should nominate the 
schoolmaster; that they, together with the mayor, jurats, and 
commodity, should make rules and statutes for the govern¬ 
ment or the school; and, upon vacancy of master, if one 
should not be appointed, as aforesaid, within two months, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should appoint one. In the year 
1582, the school-house was erected on the north side of the 
churchyard, by a voluntary assessment upon the whole town. 
The estate belonging to this school, and by which it is sup¬ 
ported, is comprised in one farm of about a hundred acres of 
land, situate a mile from the town, of the supposed annual 
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value of 180/. The master is required by the statutes, to re¬ 
ceive boys resident within the town of Favershain, or within 
five miles thereof, for five years, provided tliey be between 
the ages of eight and fifteen. The educatipn is classical, and 
instruction is given in other branches on very moderate terms. 
Proper advantage has seldom been taken of this valuable en¬ 
dowment : the number of boys has not generally exceeded 
ten* and at present is only eight. The Rev. John Birt, D.D., 
late head-master of the king’s school at Canterbury, is the 
master, and also the vicar of the parish. His appointment 
is recent. He receives*boarders at 60 guineas per annum, 
and at 100 guineas, according to circumstances. ^ 

FOLKESTONE, 

A grammar-school was founded in this town by Sir Eliab 
Harvey, in 16/4, for twenty children to be taught gratis. 
The endowment is a farm in the parish of Lympne, now let 
at 60/. per annum. Formerly, the master Wiis paid 10/. for 
two years, and the whole yearly produce of the farm for the 
third year: his average salary was 25/. per annum. The 
overplus, after repairs, and other incidental expenses, was 
applied to the buying of boats for poor fishermen, freemen, 
or freemen’s sons, inhabitants »f Folkstone, or to appren¬ 
ticing poor children, A school-house, and a house for the 
master, were built by a legacy of Dr. William Harvey. The 
mayor and jurats nominate the children, and, with other 
trustees, have the management of tlie school. For many 
years ‘past no classical instruction has been given, nor has any 
master been appointed competent to it. Twenty boys are 
taught reading; writing, and arithmetic, free of expense. 
The present emoluments of the master are a house and gar¬ 
den, with a salary of 10/. for two years, and the whole pro¬ 
ceeds of the estate every third year: the overplus, in the two 
years, after provision for repairs, is expended in the purchase 
of boats for poor fishermen, free of Folkestone. There is no 
speciaT visitor.* 

SANDWICH. 

The origin of the grammar-school founded in tjiis town is 
confirmatory of the opinion that schools were usually at¬ 
tached to religious foundations. On the suppression of the 
chantry of St. Thomas, one of the priests of which was bound 
to teach the youth of Sandwich to read, the inhabitants, 

• The Corporation Report says! ‘ The mayor and jurats nominate the 
master, but he receives his appointment from the trustees of the school.’ : 
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severely feeling the loss of, that provision for their benefit, 
entered into a subscription for the purpose of erecting a 
school-house, at the head of which was Hoger Manwood, 
Recorder of Sandjvich, who was afterwards Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. Queen Elizabeth’s license was obtained 
through the interest of Archbjshop, Parker, on a promise of a 
sufficientoendowment for support of the building, and main- 
tenance of the master. The license empowered Roger M,an- 
wood to erect a free-school in Sandwich, and created the 
mayor and jurats of Sandwich, and their successors, into a 
body corporate, as governors, with liberty to purchase e.states, 
and to have a common seal. The Dean and Chapter of Can¬ 
terbury assigned, at the yearly rent qf twenty pence, to 
Hoger Manwood, a piece of ground, called St. Thomas’s 
House, near Canterbury Gate, with a piece of salts over 
against it, which, together with ninety acres of meadow, pas¬ 
ture, and wood, in St. Stephen’s, or Hackington, near Can¬ 
terbury, he enfeoffed for the maintenance of the school to the 
said mayor an*d jurats; and on the piece of ground, called 
St. Thomas’s House, the school was built, and still continues. 
This enfeoffment is dated February 26, 1566. 

Joan Trapps, of London, widow, by will, in 1568, gave to 
the rector and scholars of Lincoln College, Oxford, fifty-two 
acres of land at Whitstable, from the proceeds of which four 
scholars were to be maintained in that college, two to be 
chosen by the said rector and scholars from this school, and 
two by the governors; \vhich lands were conveyed by her 
executors, Roger Manwood and Richard Heywood, tlicy co¬ 
venanting that they should yield to the said rector and 
scholars the yearly rent of 11/. 6s. Sc/., of which 10/. 3.9. 4</. 
were to be paid to the scholars, and 13f. Ad. to the uses of the 
college. It was likewise agreed, that, after the death of the 
said Roger Manwood, upon every vacancy of the place of 
schoolmaster, the said rector and scholars should name to the 
governors two persons, fellows of the college, of whom they 
shoul#choose one, in default whereof the Archbishop «f Can¬ 
terbury should nominate, the see being full and he being in 
the realm; or the see being void, or he being out of the 
realm, the dean for the time being should nominate. In 1570, 
Thomas Manwood, by will, gave such a portion of his estates 
as should amount to the clearly yearly sum of 10/. for the 
maintenance of an usher when need should require j and, in 
1572, Roger Manwood, the surviving executor, granted pre¬ 
mises in Sandwich of the same value. In 1581 Sir Roger Man- 
wood above mentioned, then Chief Baron of the Exchequer, as 
surviving executor of the will of Joan Trapps, and in plir- 
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suance of it, conveyed to the master and fellows of Gonville 
and Caius College in Cambridge, a farm at Swalecliffe, toge¬ 
ther with fifty-seven acres of land, of the yearly value of 
\U. 6.y. Sd. for the same purposes, and under the same regu¬ 
lations as that theretofore conveyed to Lincoln College, Ox¬ 
ford. Sir Roger Man wood, during his life, received the rents 
of the estates he had enfeoffed, and paid the master's salary; 
after his decease. Sir Peter Manwood, his heir and executor, 
received the rents also, and paid the salary, till within a few 
years of his own death ; Sir John Manwood, his son and heir, 
and others who claimed under him, received the ^rents, but 
made no payments 5 and consequently, in 1633 the governor* 
sued out a commission of charitable uses. The award of the 
commissioners was iir their favour, and empowered them to 
enter on and enjoy the lands according to the deed of feoff¬ 
ment. Exceptions against this award were put into the 
Court of Chancery, affirming that Sir Roger intended only 
20i. a-year for the master, and that before making the en¬ 
feoffment to the mayor and jurats, he had made a lease of 
the lands mentioned therein for 500 years, reserving only 
the yearly rent of 20f. for the maintenance of the master, 
which lease afterwards, in 1574, was assigned back to Sir 
Roger, who disposed of all his leases in Kent to his heirs. 
Accordingly the award, so far as it concerned the stipend 
and arrears 8f the stipend, was confirmed, but was reversed 
in respect of the possession of the lands, and it was decided 
that Sir J. Manwood should hold the lands according to the 
terni^of the lease. About one-half of this lease is expired. 

Edmund Parboe, by will, in 1640, gave 10/. per annum out 
of premises in Sandwich, of which the sum of 4/. was to be 
in augmentation of the master’s salary; 5/. in augmentation of 
the scholars’ stipends at Lincoln College; and 1/. for wine for 
the governors at their ordinances. It does not appear that 
this bequest was ever applied to its uses. In 1685, the go¬ 
vernors purchased a piece of land, with buildings, for the 
benefit of the master. ^ 

Sir Roger Manwood, in 1580, drew up rules, yet extant, 
for the government of the school; in which it is ordered, 
that the master shall be chosen by the governor^ and that 
he shall, if it may be convenient, be master of arts,* and 
approved by the ordinary ; and that he, and the usher, who 
shall be appointed by the mastef, and admitted by the go¬ 
vernors, shall teach the grammar in the school. The children 
of the inhabitants of Sandwich were to be freely taught, and 
other scholars were to be received on such terms as should 

• See the clause as to ‘ taking priesthoode,' Jhnrnal, No. XVIII., p. 260. 

Apuil—J ei.v, 1835. F 
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b« appointed by the governors. ‘ And if there should not be 

many grammar scholars as should furnish the school- 
Isonset there should be a person, who could write well, who 
should teach the scholars reading aud writing in the school, 
in the time of there being no usher therein, to he placed in 
it by the mayor and jurats, and to be paid ou t of the revenues 
of the school 4/. yearly, and such gains as by his diligent 
teaching he could honestly get. The master not to take to 
board, diet, or lodge in his house, or rooms, more than twelve 
scholars, and the usher not above six, without leave being 
given by the Governors.’ The income now received by the 
master is about 461. He resides in the house, which is com¬ 
modious, and well adapted to its first intended purposes. 
There is no usher j no scholars have for many years been 
nominated either to Lincoln or Caius College. There have 
not been within memory more than half a dozen boys at the 
school from the town at any one time. The master has oc¬ 
casionally had an inconsiderable number of boarders. At 
present he has no boarders. According to Sir Roger’s regu¬ 
lations, the inhabitants of this town may avail themselves of 
the advantages of the school, by claiming for their children 
instruction in reading and writing. 

WYE COLLEGE. 

John Kempe, then Archbishop of York, and Afterwards of 
Canterbury, and Cardinal of the Church of Rome, intending 
to found a college for the celebration of Divine Service, and 
for the education of youth,' in this parish, in the tenth year of 
King Henry the Sixth, obtained the King’s licence ; and after¬ 
wards, in pursuance of it, the archbishop by his instrument 
under his great seal, January 14,1447, converted the parish 
church of Wye into a college, to consist of a fit number of 
chaplains and priests, to administer in it j one of whom he 
ordered to be called the master, or provost, of St. Gregory 
and St. Martin, to have the government of the others; and 
for their accommodation he caused a college to be built at the 
east-end of the parish church-yard, on his own groun'd, which 
he granted to them and their successors for ever. He after¬ 
wards gave them a set of statutes, for their better government, 
and good order, and endowed the college with competent es¬ 
tates and revenues in this and other parishes in Kent for their 
perpetual support and maintenance. The college remained in 
this condition until the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
when the provost and fellows surrendered it, it being then 
(8 H. 36.) of the annual worth of 931. 2s. O^d. into the King’s 
hand. The site was but a few months in the possession of the 
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crown, it having been granted away with otiier premises, till 
by various alienations it became the property of Sir George 
Wheler, Knight, Prebendary of Durham, who by a codicil to 
his will, dated December 23, 1723, gave the site and 
buildings to the master of the grammar-school, and to the 
master and mistress of Lady Joanna Thornhill’s Charity 
School, with other premises adjoining, of the annual value of 
l4/., for keeping them in repair. The school was suppressed 
with the suppression of the college; but the king ‘ took 
some care for the revival of it,’ charging Walter Bucler, to 
whom he had made grant of the property, with the annual 
payment of 131. 6s. 8d., for the support of a schoolmaster# 
The condition was neglected, and the grant was resumed in the 
reign of James the First, In the following reign, the premises 
were granted to Robert Maxwell, Esq., on condition of an 
annual payment to be made by him of 16/. for a schoolmaster. 
The premises are now the property of the Earl of Winchilsea, 
who is the patron of the school, and pays the stipend out of 
the tithes, all of which belong to him: the schoolmaster is the 
perpetual curate of the parish, and the college the house of 
residence. Sir George Wheler, who died in 1724, endowed 
by his will the school, with an exhibition of 10/. per annum; 
the exhibitioner to be chosen from Lady Joanna Thornhill’s 
Charity School, to be educated here, and to be sent to Lincoln 
College, Oxford; to which an augmentation was made by his 
son, the Rev. Granville Wheler, of the further sum of 10/., 
with a proviso, that if there should be no such boy as above 
described, it should be given to any boy of the parish of Wye, 
educated at this school. The difficulties attending this bene¬ 
faction have caused it to lie dormant. This school has had a 
varying fortune. The house and situation are highly favour¬ 
able ; but whether it be from the scantiness of tlie master’s 
stipend, or some other cause, the school has not had regular 
success. It is still used as a boarding-school, for classical 
and mathematical education, on moderate terms, and is re¬ 
sorted to by the sons of the upper classes of farmers and 
tradesmen*. 


* No special visitor. 
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PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 

The Prussian schools are considered by many competent 
judges as forming the most complete system of public in¬ 
struction now existing. They seem to deserve this praise 
partly on account of the superior care with which the teachers 
are instructed and trained to their future vocation, and per¬ 
haps still more on account of the manner in which they are 
arranged. Great care has been taken not only to give some 
instruction to every class of society, but great discrimination 
has been exercised in selecting some branches of instruction 
which have a more intimate reference to the future business 
of life for which the pupils are destined, and in combining 
them with such a portion of general information as appears 
most suitable to their future situation in society. Every 
part of the Prussian system is calculated to make the growing- 
up generation more useful members of society; and at the 
same time to afford them such instruction as must assist 
them greatly in their future occupations, and thus render 
them better able to support themselves. By pursuing with 
perseverance the plan of closely combining these two objects, 
many changes have been introduced into the arrangement of 
the schools, so that at the present moment they differ con¬ 
siderably from those of England, though, in most cases, 
some resemblance is still retained. By the following obser¬ 
vations, the English reader may perhaps be assisted in form¬ 
ing an idea of the actual difference between the schools of 
Prussia and those of our own country. ‘ 

The common division of education into academical and 
not academical still exists in the Prussian system, but all 
the institutions belonging to one or to the oth^r of these two 
classes have been arranged on different principles and with 
different views. 

Beginning with the universities, we find them very differ¬ 
ent from those of England. In Prussia they are not looked 
upon as institutions in which general instruction only is 
given, which may be afterwards applied by the student to 
whatever branch of business or knowledge he pleases. 'J’he 
principal object of the Prussian universities is to teach those 
practical sciences and to communicate that knowledge which 
are necessary for the due performance of such functions as 
require a long and diligent study in order to be successfully 
fulfilled. Such knowledge is necessary for the future clergy¬ 
man, for judges and magistrates, and for physicians. In¬ 
struction, the most complete that is practicable, for such 
persons, is the principal object of the Prussian universities j 
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and each university may, with the greatest propriety, be 
considered as comprising a school of theology, of jurispru¬ 
dence, and of medicine. The professors who teach the 
sciences and arts which belong to these three great divisions 
or faculties are even now considered as constituting the uni¬ 
versity ; and the professors of the philosophical faculty are 
only looked upon as an appendage. By far the greater num¬ 
ber of young men who attend the Prussian universities apply 
themselves almost exclusively to the study of theology, of 
the laws, or of practical medical science, and give only a very 
small portion of their time to the study of philosophy or the 
acquisition of general knowledge. Were a German scholy 
to give his opinion on our universities, he would say that 
they constitute only a philosophical faculty, with a small in¬ 
termixture of theology; nor would he even in this point of 
view be willing to allow that, limited as the object of our 
institutions is, they are judiciously arranged, because he 
would perceive a great difference between our course and 
that adopted in his country, which he would consider better 
organized and more complete than ours. 

In the two English universities, the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, with the mathematics, form the most important 
branches of instruction. We can hardly consider theology 
as forming a branch of study, even in Oxford, when we con¬ 
sider theology in that enlarged and comprehensive sense in 
which the term is understood in Germany. It is not so 
in Prussia. There it is required by law, and must be proved 
by ti strict examination, at the time of admission to the uni¬ 
versity, that the student has previously obtirined such a 
knowledge of the Latin language, as to be able to read the 
classical authors with ease, and to write Latin prose correctly; 
and further, that he has made such progress in Greek as to 
understand an easy author. For this reason it is not thought 
necessary to require the student to pursue these studies still 
further in the universities., The professors of the Greek and 
Latin language sometimes, indeed, explain a small portion 
of any of their favourite authors; but their proper business 
is to read lectures on the political institutions of the nations 
of antiquity, and on various branches of archaeology. But 
even this forms a very inconsiderable part of wfiat is taught 
by the professors of the philosophical faculty. The attention 
of the student who has leisure to follow their lectures is 
mainly directed to the investigation of nature, and if he 
wishes, he will not want, opportunities of entering profoundly 
upon the study of the mathematics, of natural philosophy, 
and chemistry. Others prefer the sciences which have for 
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their object the investigation of human nature, and accord¬ 
ingly study the metaphysical and moral sciences; and others 
make it their object to investigate the relations existing in 
society, by applying themselves to obtain a knowledge of the 
rights of men and citizens, or the study of natural jurispru¬ 
dence (Naturrecht) and political economy. Even the in¬ 
struction in some branches of knowledge, which are attended 
by very few persons, is not neglected, as is proved by the 
appointment of professors for the Arabic, Sanscrit, Chinese, 
and other Eastern languages. 

But the choice of all these branches of knowledge is left 
entirely to the student, and he is never asked whether he 
has studied such and such sciences, or has acquired such and 
such knowledge. It is otherwise with the study of theology, 
jurisprudence, and medicine. When a young man wishes 
to take orders, or to be admitted to the courts of law, to 
practise as a lawyer, or perform the functions of a magis¬ 
trate, or to receive a licence for practising as a physician, he 
must submit to a severe examination, and prove by written 
testimonials of the faculty in which he has studied, and by 
his knowledge, that he has studied with care and attention 
all the branches which belong to these faculties. 

In modern times, however, a considerable change in this 
respect has taken place, and even the philosophical faculty in 
the Prussian universities supplies society with two sets of 
men, who are so instructed that they can immediately enter 
on the business of life without any other preparation or study, 
namely, officers of internal administration and teachers. fThe 
amount and^cind of knowledge required from each of these 
classes of students are fixed by law, and competent professors 
are appointed to instruct them. When these students leave 
the universities, and before they are admitted to exercise 
their profession, they are, like the members of other pro¬ 
fessions, subjected to an examination as to their competency. 
These two branches of knowledge should be erected into sepa¬ 
rate faculties; a measure which probably will be soon effected. 

In the Prussian universities then five classes of men are 
instructed in such a way as to be enabled to enter imme¬ 
diately on the duties of active life, namely clergymen, law¬ 
yers, physicians, officers of administration and teachers. It 
is almost needless to remark, after these observations, that 
these institutions differ almost entirely from our English 
universities. 

The time of admission to the universities has been fixed 
by law at the completion of the eighteenth year, a measure 
which has been thought necessary because the students are 
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left entirely without control respecting the employment of 
their time, and nearly bo with respect to their conduct. It 
was feared, that if young men were admitted at an earlier 
age they would abandon themselves to idleness and de¬ 
bauchery, and thus become unfit for the exercise of their 
future professions. Experience has shown the wisdom of this 
law. It is found, that young men in general, after the com¬ 
pletion of their eighteenth year, have too much good sense to 
neglect altogether the duty of preparing themselves for the 
due performance of their profession, more especially when¬ 
ever they have been so instructed as to be able to pursue 
their studies with a certain degree of ease. This previouf 
instruction is given in the grammar-schools, on which we 
shall how make a few observations. 

The Grammar-schools (Gelehrte Schulen or Gymnasia) of 
Prussia differ much less from our grammar-schools than the 
universities do from ours. Nevertheless the difference is still 
considerable. These schools are exclusively designed for 
preparing the pupils to attend with ease and profit the lec¬ 
tures delivered by the professors at the universities, and as 
the academical studies are very different, the preparatory in¬ 
struction must be so likewise. Comparing them with our 
schools, we ai'e inclined to think that the Prussian grammar- 
schools correspond partly to our universities and partly 
to our grammar-schools. We would compare them with our 
universities for the profound and often critical knowledge of 
the ancient languages which is acquired there, though we 
cauiTot say that the study of the mathematics is carried on 
to any thing like the extent that it is in our universities, and 
especially in Cambridge. Still the mathematics are taught 
more systematically and better than in our grammar-schools, 
in some of which they have not yet got a footing. On the 
other hand, many branches of knowledge are taught in these 
schools, which have not yet been introduced either into our 
universities or grammar-schools, at least not generally, nor as 
part of the regular course. Such are the principles of natu¬ 
ral philosophy and chemistry, and a pretty extensive course 
of geography and general history. The portions of these 
sciences which are taught in the gi’ammar-sclipols are se¬ 
lected with great care, and adapted to facilitate the student’s 
pursuits in the same branches of knowledge when he goes 
to the universities. Nothing however is taught which has 
any reference to the future occupation of the students, with 
the exception of the Hebrew language, of which those who 
are designed to be clergymen are obliged to acquire the ele¬ 
ments at school. The age of admission to these schools is 
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established by law at the completion of fourteen years*, and 
the boys remain there till they have completed their 
eighteenth year, when they are sent to the university. But 
before they leave the school they must submit to an ex¬ 
amination, in which they must prove that they have acquired 
those branches of science and learning, which are required 
by law from those who go to the university. 

The non-academical instruction comprehends likewise two 
divisions of schools, called middling or city schools and ele¬ 
mentary schools. 

The middling or city schools (Mittel-schulen or Burger- 
schulen) are designed for the education of all those who, by 
their statS^n in society, require to be better instructed than 
the lower classes, but who do not require an academical edu¬ 
cation in order to qualify them for their future occupations. 
Though this class does not comprehend the greatest number 
of the members of society, it includes the greatest variety of 
occupations, and accordingly the instruction in the schools 
designed for their use is more varied than in the schools for 
the other classes. In our country there are no public schools 
of this description, except a few, which have lately been 
erected in some manufacturing towns. Their want is com¬ 
monly supplied by the private institutions called boarding or 
day schools. We think that the public schools of this de¬ 
scription have many indisputable advantages over our insti¬ 
tutions. Nearly all of these advantages are derived from the 
perpetuity of those schools; with us private schools are 
subject to continual changes depending on the pecuniary cir¬ 
cumstances of those who have undertaken them, and on 
mere caprice in those who send their children there. We 
shall briefly enumerate the advantages which the Prussian 
middling schools derive from their perpetuity. First, the 
experience of a few years is commonly sufficient to give to 
the instruction in these schools a firm and solid basis, and to 
establish the best methods; and this can only he effected when 
the object in view is not changed, but pursued with unre¬ 
mitting attention and well directed energy. Secondly, it is 
much easier to ascertain what branches of general knowledge 
can be taught in these schools with the greatest possible ad¬ 
vantage to tne rising generation. Thirdly, and this is doubt¬ 
less the most difficult point to be accomplished, it is only by 
long experience 'that we can determine what branches of in¬ 
struction refer to the future business of the pupils, and are 

* This applies only to the two upper classes of the gymnasia, which alone are 
considered as forming Die Ge/efirte Schu/c, 
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best adapted to the circumstances of the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of the school. 

This requires some explanation. The middling schools of 
Prussia differ from the elementary schools, as to the subjects 
taught, in two important points. The general instruction 
in the middling schools is much more comprehensive: it 
carries those branches which are taught in the elementary 
schools much higher, and embraces at the same time some 
subjects which are not taught in the elementary schools. But 
this does not constitute the whole difference. In the middling 
schools some branches of knowledge are taught which have a 
nearer reference to the future occupation of the p^ils than * 
the general instruction of the school; and these*ranches 
vary considerably in the different schools belonging to this 
class. It is obvious that many kinds of instruction which 
are very useful in a sea-port town would be thought quite 
useless by the inhabitants of a place two hundred miles from 
the coast. The population of a manufacturing district re¬ 
quires some branches of knowledge which are of no use to 
those who subsist by carrying on a commerce in the natural 
products of the country. 

By adapting these schools to the different wants and wishes 
of each neighbourhood, a much greater variety has been in¬ 
troduced into them, than exists in the other divisions. A 
few of them are very large establishments, with six or seven 
teachers reguldfly employed in them, while in many others 
all branches of knowledge are taught by a single teacher. 
As tli« subjects of instruction, as well as the point to which 
they are carried, necessarily vary with the number of teachers, 
it is impossible to enumerate them with any degree of pre¬ 
cision. It may, pei'haps, be sufficient to indicate how far 
the larger establishments differ from the grammai'-schools. 
In this respect we shall first observe, that the ancient lan¬ 
guages are commonly excluded. Latin, however, is generally 
taught in the sea-ports and larger towns, but to a much less 
extent than in the grammar-schools. On the other hand, 
more time is employed in the acquisition of scientific know¬ 
ledge, but this is taught in a more practical and less strictly- 
scientific manner. This is more especially the ca^ with the 
parts of the mathematics which are applicable to mechanics, 
and with some portions of natural pliilosophy and chemistry. 
The instruction in geography and history is likewise more 
adapted to practical use. As to modern languages, French 
is taught generally, but English only in the schools of the 
sea-port towns. 
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As most of the branches of science which are taught in 
these schools are presented to the pupils in a form more 
adapted for immediate application, government has chosen 
some of them for the instruction of young men who are to be 
employed in inferior administrative duties. The public are 
informed by government in which of these schools clerks in 
the courts of justice, public surveyors, post-masters, custom¬ 
house oflScers, &c., may receive the instruction which will 
qualify them for the performance of their future duties. But 
this does not give any exclusive privilege to these schools, or 
to those educated at them. All must submit to an examina¬ 
tion bef(ue they enter upon any office, and those who have 
received^heir instruction in other places are not prevented 
from entering into competition with those who have been 
educated in the schools above-mentioned. 

The age of admission to these schools is not fixed by law. 
It is, however, the common opinion that before the com¬ 
pletion of the twelfth year boys are not qualified for attend¬ 
ing them, with any advantage. 

The elementary schools (Elementar-schulen), or the schools 
for the poorer classes, differ less from ours than the other 
schools already described. 

This is at least true as far as regards the subjects of in¬ 
struction, which are nearly the same in both. The differ¬ 
ence rather consists in the use of more regular methods of 
teaching in the Prussian schools, and in the *eater ability of 
the teachers, who have been trained to the business in the 
seminaries for educating schoolmasters. But the subjects 
of instruction have lately been enlarged in these schools, it 
being intended that boys who have staid in them to their 
twelfth year may be qualified to enter the middling schools, 
and to follow with advantage the instruction there given. 
Except with reference to this removal to the middling schools, 
the instruction in the elementary schools is quite general and 
has no reference whatever to any practical application. 
There are a few country schools which have been instituted 
for the purpose of fecilitating the adoption of some changes 
in agriculture, which are considered advantageous; or for 
the introdjiction of a new branch of rural economy, as, for 
instance, the raising of the silk-worm. 

It is, however, to be observed, that an elementary school 
is generally joined to every middling school, and a middling 
school to every grammar-school. In such cases both schools 
are placed under the direction and management of the same 
persons, from which circumstance there naturally results a 
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much closer connection between the subjects taught in both 
schools. For instance, the grammar-schools are divided 
into six classes, but it is only in the two superior classes that 
subjects are taught which refer exclusively to university 
studies, and these classes consequently are attended only by 
those pupils who are designed for an academical education. 
In the third class, pupils who are to go to the university, are 
mixed with others who are not to go there. Some branches 
of knowledge, deemed indispensable for the former, as for 
instance the elements of the Greek language, are considered 
as nearly useless for the latter, and therefore they are excused 
from instruction in such branches. ^ 

The union of such schools, as just explained, must be 
borne in mind in glancing at the following statistical tables, 
which exhibit a general outline of the present condition of 
the Prussian schools, and indicate the proportion existing 
between the whole population and the number of children 
who receive instruction in the public schools. 


I .—Statistical Table of the Elementary Schools in ft32. 


Provinces. 

• 

Departments. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No, of 
Teachers. 

Number of Puplis. j 


Girls. 

] of Prussia 

1. Konigsberg . 

1427 

1615 

57,735 

53,214 

^Binber of Inh. < 

2. Gumbinnen 

1010 

1129 

41,462 

39,000 

^2,025,925 

3. Danzig . 

583 

656 

26,219 

22,996 


4. Marienwerder 

942 

1030 

33,387 

28,627 

2» Posen 

5. Posen . 

775 

798 

32,185 

28,703 

1,056,278 

6. Bromberg 

509 

550 

17,892 

14,692 

3. Brandenburg 

7. Town of Berlin 

117 

398 

7,490 

5;641 

1,579,939 

8. Potsdam • « 

■ C 'j il 

1705 

56,501 

54,713 


9. Frankfurt . 

BkTU 

1436 

54,553 

52,620 

4. Pommeru 

10. Stettin . 

BirTil 

1154 

34,976 

32,811 

912,223 

11. Coeslin . . 

i 

973 

22,862 

21,001 


12. Stralsund « 

388 

407 

7,472 

6,014 

d. Silesia 

13. Breslavia . 

1399 

1603 

72,829 

71,363 

2,464,414 

14. Oppeln . . 

830 

1098 

59,082 

56;486 


15. JLiegnitz 

1311 

1370 

62,262 

62,727 

6. Saxony 

16. Magdeburg , 

1097 

1387 

50,248 

49,071 

1,449,587 

17* Merseburg , 

1129 

1292 

50,712 

51,049 


18. Krfurt . . 

484 

564 

23,865 

22,796 

7. M^estphalia 

19. Munster . 

476 

539 

KlllUiU 

29,.585 

1,261,996 

20 Minden . 

538 

609 

35,217 

34,201 


21. Arnsberg . 

792 

893 


38,339 

H. iihenish Provinces 

22. Colonia . 

468 

590 

28,241 

25,381 

2,288,596 

23. Diisseldoif , 

710 

888 

47 ;199 

41,677 


24. Coblenz 

891 

953 

38,516 

36,570 


25. Treves . , 

688 

776 

BimibI 

30,596 


26. Aix-la-Chapelle 

445 

508 

23,926 

20,586 

13,038,960 



24,919 

987,475 

930,459 
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II.—Statistical Table of the Middling or Town Schools, 


Deportments. 

V 

Scbo(4i for Boys. 

ScbooU for Olrls. 

o| 

Z a 

99 

•s 2 

O 

• 

O u 

2 « 

No. of 
Pupils. 

oJS 

o o 

!5-3 

w 

■si 

it 

h 

No. of 
Pupils. 

1. K6ni){sber({ 


35 

109 

2980 

11 

40 

1632 

2 . Gumbinneii . 


18 

44 

1384 

15 

15 

1003 

3. Danzig. 


13 

41 

1425 

3 

16 

675 

4. Matieiiwerdcr 


13 

44 

1553 

3 

19 

547 

5. Poseq • • . 


13 

37 

2133 

7 

20 

1077 

6 . Bromberg 


1 

5 

130 

. . 

. , 

, , 

7. Town of Berliu 


26 

205 

3077 

54 

403 

4133 

8 . Potsdam . 

• * 

49 

121 

6236 

35 

86 

4569 

9. Frankfurt • 


32 

88 

4029 

25 

67 

3325 

10. Stettin 


31 

75 

3139 

23 

53 

2674 

ll. Coeslin 


19 

91 

3592 

18 

91 

3080 

12. Stralsund 


21 

36 

1232 

16 

27 

764 

13. Breslavia . 


36 

122 

5835 

12 

39 

5138 

14. Oppeln • 


3 

13 

319 

3 

11 

190 

1 .^. Liegfilz 

. 

23 

69 

2475 

19 

57 

1837 

16. Magdeburjj^ . 


22 

90 

4244 

19 

111 

4042 

17. Merseburg . 

, 

40 

112 

7634 

35 

80 

7406 

18. Erfurt . . 

• s 

11 

42 

2309 

11 

48 

2544 

19. Miinsfer . . 


8 

9 

397 

1 

6 

. 20 

20. Minden . 

» * 

5 

13 

424 

5 

12 

476 

21. Arnsberg . 

. 

18 

38 

550 

2 

6 

51 

22. Colonia . • 

• « 

4 

19 

209 

1 

2 

AS 

23. DUsseldorf • 


15 

39 

774 

>6 

56 


24. Coblenz . 


13 

35 

311 

1 



25. Treves . 

, 

8 

23 

285 

3 

5 

171 

26. Aix-la-Chapelle 


4 

12 

213 

4 

16 

' 268 


481 

1532 

56,889 



BU 


The whole Prussian monarchy is divided into eight pro¬ 
vinces, of which six comprehend the eastern, and by far the 
larger portion of the State, and the two remaining form the 
western portion. The former are again divided into eighteen 
departments, and the latter into eight. 

According to the foregoing statements, the number of chil¬ 
dren attending the elementary and town-schools, amounted, 
in 1832, tp 2,021,421. The census of the same years states 
the number of children, who had not completed their four¬ 
teenth year, to have been 4,767,732. Now it has been ascer¬ 
tained, that the proportion between those children who have 
completed their seventh year, but not their fourteenth, and 
between those who have not yet arrived at the seventh year, 
is as three to four. According to this law, therefore, the 
number of children in the Prussian monarchy, between 
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seveif and fourteen years of age, amounted to 2,043,313, 
or only to 21,892 more than were instructed in the two 
above-mentioned classes of schools. To this sum is still to 
be added the number of children who attended the four in¬ 
ferior classes of the gymnasia, nearly all of whom were below 
their fourteenth year. They amounted to 18,.552. Thus it 
appears, that the number of children attending the ele¬ 
mentary and town-schools, fell short of the total number of 
those who had completed the seventh, and not the fourteenth 
year of age, by only 3340. We do not think that there is 
any country in the world in which the attempt to diffuse in¬ 
struction among the people has been attended with results 
equal to those which have followed the measures of the 
Prussian government. An important fact is shown by these 
tables; the difference between the number of boys and girls 
instructed in the schools is very small. In England, as far 
as any returns show the numbers, the differences between 
the two sexes are much greater in most districts. 


III .—Slatislical Table of the Gymnasia or Grammar Schools. 


Provinces. 

No, of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Teachers. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of 
Pupils in 
the two 
Superior 
Classes. 

No. of 
Pupils in 
the In¬ 
ferior 
Classes. 

I. Prussia .... 

15 

158 

3725 

808 

2893 

II. Posen , . . 

3 

42 

892 

106 

822 

III^ Silesia .... 

21 

197 

5103 

1377 

3709 

IV. Pomerania . . 

6 

69 

1469 

369 

1149 

V. Brandenburg 

18 

271 

4327 

845 

3553 

VI. Saxony . . . 

23 

228 

3828 

1075 

2774 

VII. Westiihalia . . 

20 

158 

2170 

517 

1574 

VIII. Hhenish Provinces 

17 

207 

2971 

836 

2078 


123 

1330 

24,485 

5933 

18,552 


The number of universities in the Prussian monarchy in 
which all the faculties are completely arranged, is six,— 
Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Greifswald, Halle, and Konigsberg. 
Besides these, there is a theological university for Catholic 
clergymen at Munster in Westphalia, to which is added a 
small philosophical faculty, and the Lyceum Hosianun at 
Braunsberg, in which a small number of Catholic clergymen 
receive their education. Further particulars appear in the 
following table. 
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IV .—Slatistical Table of the PrustiaH Universities, 


Places. 

Professors and Teachers. 

Number of Students. 

Total 
No. of 
StU' 
dents. 

OfTheol. 

d 

• 

1 

•pare 

Phil. 

Theol. 

& 

*T» 


d 

s 

Berlin .... 

12 

12 

38 


569 

585 

320 

258 

1732 

Bonn . . . 

13 

9 

14 

33 

331 

231 

129 

106 

797 

Breslavia . . . 

11 

■H 

16 

28 

482 

246 

127 

191 

1046 

Oreifswald . . 

6 

7 

7 

16 

120 

45 

52 

19 

236 

Halle .... 

13 


10 

34 

Kni 

168 

89 

81 

868 

KdniKsberK .• . 

7 

10 

10 

26 

184 

108 

58 

162 

452 

MUnster . . . 

8 


a , 

10 

213 

, , 

, , 

79 

292 

Brauniberg . . 

5 

• • 

•• 

•• 

29 

•• 

•• 

•• 

29 


75 

68 

95 

207 

2458 

1383 


836 

5452 


Such an extensive system of instruction requires a con¬ 
siderable number of teachers, and it is to this point that the 
Prussian government has principally directed its efforts of 
late years. No particular provision is made for the instruc¬ 
tion of academical teachers. It is reasonably supposed, that 
whenever a man has a decided inclination to some particular 
branch of knowledge, and is sure that by pursuing it with 
zeal he will obtain a competent income, he will not easily 
abandon such a pursuit: such persons are particularly qua¬ 
lified for being academical teachers. It has, therefore, been 
thought by government sufficient to assign a competent 
salary for academical teachers; and to encourage them still 
more, any person distinguished by his knowledge in some pe¬ 
culiar branch of learning or science is frequently called from 
one university to another. To induce such persons to sub¬ 
mit to the inconveniencies of a removal, a considerable sum is 
added to the fixed salary of the place or professorship to 
which he is invited. This system is not confined to the 
Prussian universities, but is common all over Germany, and 
has been attended by very good effects. But the Prus¬ 
sian government has shown unremitting perseverance in 
preparing ^nd training the future teachers of the schools, 
a considerable number of whom require an academical edu¬ 
cation. This is the case with nearly all those who teach in 
the grammar-schools, the number of whom amounts to 
1330, as the tables show. Besides these, the greater num¬ 
ber, perhaps two-thirds, of the teachers of the middling- 
schools also require that degree of knowledge which can 
hardly be acquired without going to a university. Accord- 
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ingly* we find, that about 2330 teachers in the Prussian 
schools have had the advantages of academical instruction. 
Formerly these teachers were generally chosen from among 
those who had originally studied theology j but it was soon 
shown by experience, that such persons were deficient in 
two essential points for performing their duty as teachers in 
schools. The most common case was, that some branches of 
knowledge had been too little cultivated by them, or not in 
such a way as was necessary for the purpose of communi¬ 
cating them to others with effect. Besides this, they knew 
little or nothing of the art of teaching. Not having been 
in the habit of teaching children, they were obliged to go on 
for some time, as it were, in the dark, and to find out their 
way by themselves, after committing numerous mistakes. 
In this way they might at last attain their object, but not 
without a considerable loss of time to themselves, and still 
more to the children intrusted to their care. To remedy this 
palpable deficiency, the Prussian government has instituted 
two sorts of seminaries, the pcedagogical and the philological 
seminaries, both of which are united with the universities, 
and placed under the direction of the most able of the pro¬ 
fessors. To the peedago^ical seminaries a school is attached, 
in which the future teacher has abundant opportunity of 
practising the art of teaching, and of observing in what 
manner it is practised by others. Passing successively 
through all the divisions of the school in this practical way, 
he soon becomes aware of the deficiency of his knowledge in 
some* branches of science, and thia conviction comes upon 
him at a time when he is most able to remedy the deficiency. 
As the university has the best teachers in every branch of 
knowledge, he has only to place himself under the professor 
of that science in which he wishes to improve his knowledge, 
and by study and.perseverance he soon acquires the necessary 
proficiency. Every branch of knowledge may in thia way be 
acquired without encountering any very serious obstacles, 
except the ancient languages. If the future teacher has not 
been instructed in them previously with proper care and 
attention, he finds it very difficult to obtain an exact ac¬ 
quaintance with them at the university. This circumstance, 
united with the opinion prevailing in Germany, that the an¬ 
cient languages form the most solid basis of every sort ol 
knowledge, and afford to the mind a more comprehensive 
sphere of exercise than any other subject, has given rise to 
the erection of the philological seminaries. In these insti¬ 
tutions the classical Greek and Roman writers are explained 
by the most able scholars with critical Bcuteness, and in the 
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true spirit of antiquity; and the effects of this instruction 
have already become abundantly conspicuous all over Ger¬ 
many, in the much more intimate knowledge which the pupils 
of the gymnasia have acquired of the ancient languages. 

Of late years the government has taken equal pains in the 
instruction of those teachers, who do not require an acade¬ 
mical education. The importance of this .branch of adminis¬ 
tration may be conceived by considering the number of these 
teachers ; those employed in the elementary schools alone 
amount to nearly 25,000, and to these 500 more must be 
added, who teach in the inferior classes of the middling 
schools. For the instruction of this numerous body, the 
seminaries for teachers of the lower classes have been 
formed. The great success with which the efforts of the 
Prussian government have been crowned in this respect, 
has excited the attention of the whole, civilized w'orld. It is 
unnecessary to enter into any particulars respecting them, 
as it has been already done at some length in No. XII. of 
this Journal. 

We have frequently mentioned the Prussian government, 
and attributed to it the great improvements which have lately 
taken place in the schools of that coqntry. It will, therefore, 
not seem out of place to show how far the government of 
Prussia interferes directly with the instruction of the nation. 
It may be said, that no part of it is entirely exempt from the 
superintendence of the State, except that which is given by 
private tutors in families. But the government does not in¬ 
terfere directly with any part of it further than this; it has 
entirely taken into its hands the instruction of teachers; and 
it determines what kind of knowledge is to be taught in 
every class of schools, and to what extent. 

The universities, as well as the seminaries, are placed 
undfer the exclusive and immediate direction of the Minister 
of Instruction. The universities are considered as schools, 
in which those only are instructed who are' designed for 
ecclesiastical functions, for the profession of healing, or some 
branch of civil administration; and, consequently, the govern¬ 
ment thinks itself entitled to determine what those persons 
must learg, and by whom and in what way they are to be 
taught. Were the grammai'-schools attended by those only 
who wish to obtain an academical education, they would 
probably be arranged and entirely superintended by govern¬ 
ment; but as a middling school is always united to these 
institutions, it has been thought advisable to entrust a portion 
of the superintendence to the local authorities and the heads 
of the communities in which the schools are situated. 
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As to the seminaries for teachers, if these institutions were 
left to the direction of the public at large, no intimate con¬ 
nexion between them could be effected, and the control would 
be either incomplete or capricious. Government has there¬ 
fore wisely undertaken the entire direction and superin¬ 
tendence of these schools. The Minister of Instruction ap¬ 
points the directors, as well as the other teachers of the 
seminaries, determines the kind and degree of knowledge 
which the future teachers must acquire, and supervises 
the whole arrangement of these institutions. He further 
fixes in what manner the examination of those teachers who 
are about to leave the institutions is to be conducted, and 
what kind of testimonials they must obtain. In short, govern¬ 
ment thinks it incumbent on itself to make the teacher ready 
for immediate employment, and to express in the testimonials 
what brandies each teacher is qualified for. When this is 
done, government interferes no farther, but leaves it to the 
public to employ the teachers. The choice of the teachers 
is always left to a committee composed of a number of de¬ 
puties of the community and of the local authorities, who 
are charged with the immediate superintendence of the 
schools, and who in some measure are responsible for the 
success of the instruction. It is reasonably supposed that 
such persons best know the condition and the wants of the 
schools ; and that this, circumstance, united with the duty of 
giving to government periodical reports on the effects of the 
instruction, renders them proper persons for choosing the 
best teachers. After having educated the teachers, govern¬ 
ment limits jts interference with the schools, in which they 
are to teach, to a strict and vigilant superintendence.^ 

But though the government does not interfere with the 
internal arrangement and conduct of the schools, it reserves 
to itself the exclusive power of determining the subjects 
which are to be taught in every description of schools j and 
as far as respects the middling schools, in every particular 
school. In this respect no change can be introduced without 
the express permission of government, that is the Minister 
of Instruction, and such permission can only be obtiiined by 
giving good reasons, and after a careful examinatign. It may 
be observed in conclusion, that by pursuing with perse¬ 
verance a well-digested plan, the Prussian government has 
succeeded in forming a system, by which it is now enabled 
to increase in every description of schools the demand 
either for a larger quantity or a better quality of knowledge ; 
and that this increase really takes place by a slow, but 
gradual progress. 

Apuii.—Jvi,Y, 1835. Q 
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ON THE DISCIPLINE OF LARGE BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

The question of discipline, or the management and govern¬ 
ment of boys in schools, is now beginning to receive that 
attention in England to which its importance entitles it. But, 
like many questions of a political and moral nature, it is 
generally encumbered with considerations foreign to the mat¬ 
ter ; the consequence of which is, that there is far from being 
that uniformity of opinion which would probably result from 
the question being clearly stated and fairly argued. Among 
our older writers, both Ascham ^nd Locke have touched on 
this head. In Ascham’s 'Schoolmaster’ it forms only a 
subordinate part of his subject, and is not treated with suffi¬ 
cient method: still his remarks taken singly are good. Locke 
in his ‘Essay on Education,’ had mainly in view private and 
domestic education. The excellence of his remarks on this 
division of the subject makes us regret that so just a thinker 
did not handle the whole matter of education, both private and 
public. It is true that many of his remarks, particularly those 
on beating boys, apply generally, and may help any dispas¬ 
sionate inquirer in forming his judgment on this part of the 
question. 

The practice of English schools in the government of boys, 
and particularly the practice of some of our public schools, has 
often been condemned in this Journal; sometimes only inci¬ 
dentally, on other occasions in.a more formal and direct way. 
Such observations, it msTy be presumed, are not agreeable to 
those engaged in the direction of such schools; for though 
many masters may admit, to a certain extent, the truth of 
what is said, none like to have the establishments with which 
they are connected held up to public reprobation. There 
seems, however, to be noway of effecting a reform in such esta¬ 
blishments, but by convincing people that they require amend¬ 
ment, No great improvement can be expected from those 
who have the management of these places of education, unless 
they see the necessity of making it; and the necessity for 
such change must have its origin in a conviction, generally dif¬ 
fused, of Jhe importance of a school-reform. This Journal 
has attempted to show that our schools generally require great 
modifications in prder to become good places of education; 
and that our endowed schools particularly require to be remo¬ 
delled, and to be placed under the superintendence of the 
State. In treating subjects of this kind opinions must be 
founded on a collection and comparison of facts, some of 
which, supposed to be best suited to the purpose, are stated as 
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the grounds of coming to certain conclusions. There may be 
error in stating such facts, and, no doubt, mistakes are some., 
times made; but no statements as to schools have been made 
in this Journal without previous inquiry'; very Jew facts here 
stated have been called in question, and none have been 
proved to be erroneous without being afterwards corrected. 
If any person whose name is a sufficient guarantee that he 
deserves credit, will point out any mis-statements in this 
Journal, as to any place of education, his observations shall 
be inserted, and he shall have our thanks for his pains. As to 
the nature of the instruction and the discipline in schools, 
either public or private, those are better judges who are not 
engaged in the direction of such schools than those who are 
—provided they have had sufficient opportunities of knowing 
what schools are, and provided they have duly reflected on all 
the parts of this extensive and complicated subject. 

In a recent article of this Journal, entitled ‘ Fagging and 
Flogging at Winchester,'’ some statements were made, and 
some arguments were urged, which j)roduced a Letter to the 
Editor of this Journal (see No.XVlII.), signed ‘ AWykhamist.’ 
It may be expected that the Editor should now give his‘ rea¬ 
sons for having sanctioned both direct and indirect attacks on 
the established modes of education, and on the discipline of the 
public schools of this country. As the opinions which he 
holds on the subject of education are nearly altogether incon¬ 
sistent with those of his correspondent, it will be better to 
enter on the general subject without taking the paragraphs of 
the Etetter in regular order and commenting on them. It is 
only necessary to ])remise that the following remarks refer 
almost entirely to large boarding-schools; whether they be 
endowed schools, or speculations of private individuals, is im¬ 
material for our present purpose. • 

The term Education, which is generally used in the limited 
sense of instruction in certain branches of knowledge, compre¬ 
hends, as we use it, all the means for forming the entire cha¬ 
racter of a man. In ordinary language, and in common prac¬ 
tice, it is indeed restricted very nearly to the teaching of two 
or three languages, and a few branches of science ; but even 
those teachers who confine their labours to this narrow and 
comparatively barren field, admit that education means some¬ 
thing more than this: they admit this not by what they do, 
but by what they profess to do. Certain formal religious ob¬ 
servances, the remnant of a more systematic and wholesome 
discipline, are now called ‘ religious instruction under which 
term is comprehended that part of school education, the pro¬ 
fessed object of which is to. make youth acquainted with Chris- 
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tian duties, to train them to the practice of Christian duties 
•and generally to make religious and moral men. The formal 
part of this branch of instruction is doubtless in many schools 
carefully attended to; and the practical part also may, in some 
schools, be successfully inculcated. Indeed the terms of the 
charters and rules of all our endowed schools, and the printed 
prospectuses of our private boarding-schools, show that the 
founders, in the one instance, and the individual speculators 
in the other, contemplate something beyond the mere intellec¬ 
tual instruction, which is given in certain hours specially set 
apart for that purpose. It is not necessary to attempt to 
ascertain very precisely what is now meant when the directors 
of schools profess to give youth a religious and moral educa¬ 
tion ; nor could many of them, if they were asked, tell us 
exactly what they mean. What some of them mean is simply 
this: (hey make the announcement of ‘ religious and moral 
education’ in conformity to the opinions which they suppose 
to be prevalent among those who are likely to send their 
children. Others do really mean to say, that they wish, as 
far as they can, to train boys so that they shall be moral and 
religious men. They do not mean to say, that they have 
thought much about the best way of doing this, nor that 
they feel competent from reflection and experience to do what 
they have undertaken. Still the terms ‘ moral and religious 
education,’ so familiar in every person’s mouth at present, 
show sufficiently, in a general way, what kind of discipline 
these terms refer to. All persons engaged in education, in 
some form or other profess to train youth to be virtuous : it 
only remains to see how they go about it, and whether their 
methods require improvement. 

Among those teachers and those writers on education who 
have directed their thoughts more particularly to the formation 
of character, we find, at the present day, two classes, both in¬ 
cluded in the comprehensive name of friends of education, who 
are now beginning to show themselves more clearly, and to 
separate into distinct groups. One party believe that the 
inculcation of religious dogmas is of primary importance—that 
this inculcation should be commenced at the earliest age—that 
without d knowledge of, and a belief in, these doctrines, no 
man can have safe principles for his conduct in life—and that 
any attempt at education which is not based on Christian doc¬ 
trine, and solely guided by Christian rules, is useless and 
even dangerous. Of this party we may say that the success 
of their labours seldom equals their expectations, and, mainly 
as we think, owing to their having neglected those other means 
without which bare doctrinal instruction can produce no re- 
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suits. The other party believe that the inculcation of religious 
dogmas at a very early age is not a good way of forming cha¬ 
racter, and some of them think that it is a very bad way : they 
believe that a regular systematic training, framed in accordance 
with the principles of human nature, and superintended by a 
man whose example shall be a proper model for imitation, is 
the true way of forming a good character. They mainly trust 
to the repetition of a number of acts done in conformity to a 
general principle or truth for the formation of good habits; 
and they would endeavour to check or counteract all bad ten¬ 
dencies, and the development of all erroneous notions, by a 
constant and vigilant superintendence. Few schools have yet 
been administered on these principles, either long enough, or 
systematically enough, to prove how much can be done in 
forming youth to good habits. Still, among those who have 
carefully reflected on early education, there is a large number 
who believe that religious and moral precepts have in them¬ 
selves very little weight in early age, and who believe that no 
mere teaching of doctrines, either religious or moral, is of any 
efficacy at all compared with the durable impressions made 
by the constant repetition of certain acts under the superin¬ 
tendence of the teacher. • 

Many well-meaning persons in this country, who have a 
firm belief in the necessity of implanting religious truths early 
in the mind, are apt to overrate the efficacy of this instruction, 
and to expect results from it which experience does not con¬ 
firm, and which a calm investigation would never lead us to 
exp^t. This is the case with most of the schools for the poor 
in this country, in which the formal part of religion is almost 
the only thing taught. It is the case also in many private 
schools, where religious observances are kept with a strictness 
that to many parents seems to be the surest guarantee for the 
formation of a religious character in their children. The com¬ 
pulsory attendance on the ceremonies of religion in our col¬ 
leges, and in some of our endowed schools, is another instance 
of this kind. But in all these cases, it is well known, that 
neither an active religious belief, nor even a mere acquiescence 
in the truths of revealed 'religion, is secured in the majority of 
pupils by this formal teaching—much less are tjiose habits 
acquired on which a man’s right conduct depends. So much 
are all men governed by habits, and so little is the mass of 
mankind capable of reflection, that it is surprising that those 
who have shown so much zeal for the improvement of their 
fellow-creatures have not availed themselves of these truths. 
A large part of those who pass through life creditably and 
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usefully never reflect at all either on moral or religious truth: 
many very ignorant persons are totally incapable of it; and 
yet they discharge the ordinary duties of life at least blame¬ 
lessly, and if no very unfavourable influence turns them from 
the regular tenor of their course, they may pass through the 
world with a fair character, and on the whole do much more 
good than harm to society. Many owe this happiness solely 
to a calm temperament; but a considerable number to the 
accident of having been early accustomed to regularity and 
labour, and having had the good fortune, in after-life, to be 
brought into contact with those only whose example and general 
mode of life were decent and orderly. This is not a very high 
kind of character, it may be said; but it is a much better cha¬ 
racter than will be produced, in the majority of instances, by 
the mere teaching of any set of rules or doctrines, which are 
in themselves but feeble restraints on the desires and passions, 
and the feebler in proportion to the weakness of the under¬ 
standing. 

It appears then that in the schools for the poor, the prac¬ 
tical influence of mere religious teaching has been exceed¬ 
ingly over-rated—a fact now admitted by many well-informed 
men, wlfb are still zealous for the propagation of Christian 
truth. It appears also that, in the schools for the wealthier 
classes, a similar erroneous notion is firmly fixed. The in¬ 
fluence of the religious instruction, or the bare religious cere¬ 
monial, on the conduct of the boys has been over-rated, and 
this mistake has contributed to a neglect of proper discipline. 
Not that this is the only cause why the discipline of all or 
nearly all our large schools is in its present deplorable state, 
for the total absence of a general superintending and correc¬ 
tive power (a power which can only be exercised by the State) 
has had a large share in producing this want of unity and 
sound principles of government in all our places of education; 
but adherence to the mere forms of religious instruction and 
the concomitant neglect of true discipline have perhaps done 
more. As the origin of our schools is traced to the ancient 
religious establishments of the country, it seems likely (indeed, 
we may say, it is certain) that the teaching of Christian doc¬ 
trine and strict exercise in Christian discipline were formerly 
combined. The discipline gradually fell into disuse; but the 
teaching of the doctrines continued: and as this, too, has now 
become, in many schools, a mere matter of form, not con¬ 
sidered near so important as the common lessons of the day, 
we cannot be surprised that it has nearly altogether lost its 
efficacy, and that ‘ it is so difficult to make a large school a 
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place of Christian education*.’ It is clear that this must be 
a natural consequence, as schools are now constituted. 

If the doctrines of religion, as either specially taught at 
some schools to young boys, or presented to them merely in 
the way of formal observances, as is the case in some other 
schools, could make that impression which it is their pro¬ 
fessed object to make, there would be no difficulty in governing 
any number of boys. The magnitude of the truths impressed 
on them, and the solemn sanctions under which they are de¬ 
livered, would secure obedience to the commands of a parent, 
and to those of a master who is chosen by the parent as his 
representative. But this is not the way in which the moral 
government of the world is carried on, either as regards men 
or boys. The acts of a large part of mankind depend in a very 
small degree on their belief either in moral or religious truths ; 
and this is a fact in the constitution of' things which we can 
neither help, nor safely neglect: it is our business to look to 
things as they are and as they must be, not to fashion a system 
of our own, and expect the constitution of things to conform 
to it. If men have not been trained to act habitually right, 
(here is not much chance of their acting right when a powerful 
influence towards acting wrong is present to them. The know¬ 
ledge of what is right must be first taught by seeing others act 
right, and by being practised to do the same. The whole of 
the reasons for acting in this or that way lie not within the 
compass of a child’s understanding, hardly within that of a 
maoj certainly not within the compass of the understandings 
of the majority of men. But as the understanding of a child 
is gradually formed, the reasons for acting in this or that 
way begin to show themselves to the mind, even if no very 
great pains are taken to explain them; and as the under¬ 
standing grows stronger, the teacher can present by degrees to 
his pupil the reasons for particular lines of conduct, so far as 
the reasons can be given to a child. But till some habit is 
formed of acting in a given way, no reasons for conduct can 
be of any use. Hence, with young children, the will of those 
who are about them must be the sole rule of conduct, and it 
cannot be otherwise. It is fortunate for children when those 
who give them their first lessons set a good example; when 
they compel the children to that line of conduct which ex¬ 
perience and reflection have proved to be best for children; 
when they teach them by actual experience, that they must 
submit to the physical and moral laws which govern the world, 
and that these laws cannot be violated with impunity ; when 
they present to them as motives their approbation or disap- 

• Letter of ‘A Wykehamist,’ Jooriial, No. XVIII. p. 2!)]. 
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probation, which for children up to a certain age must he the 
sole test of the right or wrong of their actions. Tliis educa¬ 
tion, if begun at home, would render the school education 
comparatively easy; but, unfortunately, youths are often sent 
to school’ in that state which renders their subsequent edu¬ 
cation frequently difficult, and sometimes impossible. 

Still we may consider what school education should aim at, 
what it should attempt to do, if it cannot do it altogether; for 
the attempt itself to remove difficulties often opens to us unex¬ 
pected means of accomplishing our purpose. It is the main 
business of a school education to form a youth for his future 
social duties as a citizen. To this end the body should be 
trained, by regulated exercise and wholesome diet, to discharge 
all the functions which are essential to health and to the deve- 
lopement of the intellect; in which two conditions consist the 
elements of happiness, and without which happiness cannot 
be. The understanding is to be formed also by exercise, pro¬ 
portioned to its strength, and adapted to make it stronger: it 
should not be fatigued by more labour than it can bear, nor 
allowed to become torpid for want of due excitement and 
exercise. The passions must be taught to submit to the judg¬ 
ment, and the pupil must learn, that, if he wishes to govern 
others (and he will wish to govern others, in conformity to the 
very nature of his existence), his first achievement must be to 
govern himself. ‘ He that has not a mastery over his inclina¬ 
tions, he that knows not how to resist the importunity of pre¬ 
sent pleasure or pain for the sake of what reason tells him is 
fit to be done, wants the true principle of virtue and industry, 
and is in danger never to be good for anything. This temper, 
therefore, so contrary to unguided nature, is to be got betimes; 
and this habit, as the true foundation of future ability and 
happiness, is to be wrought info the mind as early as may be, 
even from the first dawnings of knowledge or apprehension in 
children, and so to be confirmed in them by all the care and 
ways imaginable, by those who have the oversight of 
their education*.’ In the power of self-control, then, consists 
the main difference between the virtuous and the vicious man: 
their desires must often be the same, but the one resists, and 
the other yields. 

These are commonplace truths, it may be said, generally 
admitted, and generally acted upon. But some truths, whether 
commonplace or hot, need to be continually repeated, to be 
presented under various aspects, to be enforced in various 
ways. No truths run so much risk of being little regarded as 
those which are universally admitted; though, for this very 

* Locke on Education. 
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reason, that they are universally admitted, they are more im¬ 
portant than any other truths, however great, which may be a 
matter of dispute. Thus, many religious truths, which are 
matter of dispute among religious sects, though of the highest 
importance in one point of view, are, in another poiflt of view, 
of less importance than other truths, not religious, on which 
they are agreed. Truths on which all are agreed m^ influence 
the practice of all; but truths in dispute, though efficacious in 
the conduct of those who hold them, lose half their force from 
the opposition of those who hold them not. 

But it is not a fact that these fundamental truths in educa¬ 
tion are generally acted on. In many schools of high note, 
there is no object, real or professed, but to teach boys some 
Latin and Greek, with a few other branches of knowledge, very 
imperfectly; and even in these schools, it is not unusual for 
the boys of promising ability to receive the chief attention in 
preference to those of less ability who require it more. The 
chief object is to train the cleverest boys to gain the dazzling 
honours of University prizes and distinctions, and to rest the 
reputation of the school on this narrow and worthless basis. 

When a number of boys, of various ages, are placed under 
a master to be educated, we may consider them, for the time, 
as detached from their domestic relations, and as entering into 
a new social circle. We suppose the boys to board with a 
master, to live in his house as his family; we suppose them, 
in fact, under those circumstances which are most favourable 
for the exercise of all the master’s influence ; for it is obviously 
esvsfer for a master to educate boys who live with him altoge¬ 
ther, than to educate boys who only come to him during cer¬ 
tain hours of the day for instruction. Parents transfer the 
education of their children to others whose profession it is to 
educate: parents themselves, who are not teachers, have gene¬ 
rally other occupations, which take up all their time, and those 
who are rich are seldom able or willing to superintend their 
children’s education. They accordingly send their children to 
boarding-schools; and it is in these establishments that the in¬ 
fluence of education is the greatest either for good or for harm. 

Now, when a master undertakes to educate boys, he under¬ 
takes to govern and instruct a number of individu£\}s, who have 
been brought up at home in a variety of ways, some with bad 
habits, some Avith good, but all with some peculiarities or pro¬ 
pensities which require vigilant superintendence and frequent 
correction. Such an undertaking involves numerous difficulties, 
which can only be overcome by a man sincerely bent on the 
discharge of his duty, and well prepared for it by the posses¬ 
sion of good sense, self-command, and an adequate amount of 
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experience and knowledge. Were a master at once to take 
under his charge a hundred boys, total strangers to him and 
to one another, the difficulty of the task would be much in¬ 
creased ; but it generally happens that he begins with a small 
number, if he forms a private school, and slowly increases it; 
so that the accession of new comers is gradual, and he has 
time to study their characters without much impediment to his 
regular occupation. If he enters on the charge of an endowed 
school, he at once undertakes the management of a large 
number of boys, strangers to him, but not strangers to one 
another. 

Most people who have been at any large school, especially a 
boarding-school, will recoUect the feelings which they expe¬ 
rienced on leaving home, and being thrown into a completely 
new society. Few events in life leave a stronger impression, 
and none are more important for the consequences. From 
the day that a youth enters this new circle, his thoughts and 
actions become unavoidably affected by the thoughts and 
actions of others; it is, in fact, the beginning of his career as 
a member of society. He has exchanged the narrow circle of 
his family for a wider circle, which gradually embraces all the 
relations of social life. On entering the new society, he is like 
a stranger who enters a foreign country; he cannot do as he 
pleases, or as he is accustomed to do; but he must conform 
to that which he finds established. His words, his thoughts, 
his actions, in a few days, partake of the general tone, and the 
individual character is lost in that of the mass. And yet 
each individual, while he appears to be blended in the whole 
body, communicates to it something of his oWn ; and some¬ 
times, when he is gifted with more than usual vigour of cha¬ 
racter, or with propensities more vicious than common, the 
influence of one youth on the society which he enters, is 
soon felt, but not always soon enough discovered*. The 
character of this new society which the boy enters, and the 
character of each boy that enters it, are two elements which 
require constant attention. 

Boys, it is said, when they get together in numbers, will form 
a society of their own, and rules by which it is governed: they 
will fix a standard of morality, that is, some among them will 
become the creators of rules and customs, which the rest will 
follow from choice or compulsion. Such being admitted to be 
the case, must we leave them altogether to themselves? or im¬ 
pose absolute rules for the whole regvilation of their conduct 
towards the master and towards each other? or must we allow 

• This is a subject of great importance, as we know from the evidence of 
several medical men. 
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them to make regulations for their own internal government, 
under certain limitations ? The first of the three plans is the 
case in some private schools, as we know by experience: 
schools in which the attention of the master does not go beyond 
the bare instruction of the boys during school-hours.' For these 
schools there are no terms of reprobation sufficiently strong. 
A boy who is sent into a prison to mix with rogues and vaga¬ 
bonds of all ages does not come out of his prison more corrupt 
and impure than many weak and silly boys do from those 
boarding-schools, where the master’s care is limited to the hours 
of school instruction. In such schools, if there is an usher 
whose business it is to keep the boys out of mischief duiihg 
play hours, it often happens that this only aggravates the evil. 
A master, careless of his most important duties, transfers to an 
ignorant man, whose wages are less than those of a footman, 
and whom he treats with undisguised contempt, the care of 
his boys during those hours when they require more than usual 
superintendence. This wretched state of numerous private 
boarding-schools of an inferior class requires a separate con¬ 
sideration. 

The relationship of a master or masters to pupils refers 
to three divisions of time, which occupy the twenty-four 
hours: the hours of instruction, the hours of relaxation 
and exercise, the hours of sleep. The master’s duties extend 
over all these three divisions, and his superintendence is not 
more important in one than in any other. But these three 
divisions of time point also to divisions of a different kind— 
a dfvision or classification of pupils mainly according to age. 
As far as we know, this classification seldom is made in Eng¬ 
land but for one purpose, for which it is obviously necessary, 
that of teaching, or that which has reference to the hours of 
instruction. Boys of pretty nearly the same age, and of acquire¬ 
ments not varying very greatly, form the respective classes. 
If education were organized in this country by reflecting heads, 
a classification of pupils would be made also with respect to the 
hours of exercise or recreation, and sleep. On this proper 
classification depends the whole good government of a school 
of large numbers; without it, there may be government of 
some description, such government as we see in many schools, 
but differing as much from the good government of a school 
as a country in a state of anarchy differs from a well ordered 
political community. 

The difference in age which is found in the pupils of a large 
school is then the main principle of the classification. For 
the purposes of school instruction, the younger boys are formed 
into separate classes, are engaged on more elementary parts of 
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their studies, and require more help and more superintendence 
than the elder boys. The school instruction of the younger 
classes is the most important part of the whole school instruc¬ 
tion ; for if this is sound and rational, it renders what follows 
comparatively easy arid pleasant; and while a boy is ap¬ 
proaching the upper classes, and attaining to the strength and 
understanding of manhood, he is, at the same time, forming 
habits of application, and beginning to perceive that he must 
now depend on his own industry for his acquirements. Thus, 
with regard to school learning, as the boy advances in the 
school, he is more and more left to himself, which is not only 
necessary where there is a great number of boys, but also 
a proper thing when he has gone through such a training as 
qualifies him for this state of comparative liberty. 

J3ut are there not more weighty reasons for exercising a 
vigilant control over the younger boys, out of the hours of 
school instruction, than during them ? During the school hours, 
their attention is occupied with their business; out of school 
hours, their attention is no longer thus engaged, and for this 
reason, they require more looking after. It is a fortunate thing, 
that in many of our large schools, a great variety of games and 
athletic exercises have been long established by custom : they 
are the great means of government out of school hours, in 
the absence of other government. A master should encourage 
all exercises of the kind, for the double purpose of strengthen¬ 
ing the body, and giving occupation to a portion of the twenty- 
four hours, which, if not spent in this way, may probably be 
very ill disposed of. But the exercises in a school, and espe¬ 
cially those of all the younger boys, shoidd be regulated by 
a master who has some knowledge of the best kinds of exer¬ 
cises, who could show a greater variety than are known in 
our ordinary schools, and who could control and regulate 
them when either of an injurious character, or when carried 
to excess. Such a master we conceive to be an essential part 
of the establishment of a large school, in which the training 
of the body by suitable, and, we will add, systematic exer¬ 
cises, is as essential as the school learning, and, in our 
opinion, in which we may be singular, it is worth more. A 
variety of ^wholesome and proper exercises, taken within 
due limits, is absolutely necessary to strengthen the body 
and make it .healthy ; these exercises are of different 
kinds, suited to different ages, and in the case of all the 
younger boys, they cannot safely be carried on without a super¬ 
intendent. Even the older boys will in some cases find it 
advantageous to take the advice of one who has made gym¬ 
nastic his study. If boys of the same age, or nearly the same 
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age, are united in their games, there will be no great risk of 
the few, who may be larger and stronger than the rest, tyran¬ 
nizing over the weaker; the presence of the master, who 
would always be somewhere near during the play hours, would 
be a sufficient check to any tendency of this kind, and his own 
example would be an example to all the rest. For we assume 
that the master of gymnastic would never use any kind of force 
to those who are either unable or unwilling to join in the 
games of their fellows; and that, in giving them any instruc¬ 
tion in any new kind of game, he would not find it necessary 
to use either harsh words or blows. The whole time out of 
school hours should be as strictly regulated as the hours^f 
school instruction; all games and exercises should be carried 
on freely, and without restraint—but within the limits and 
rules laid down by the exercise-master, whose authority, out 
of school hours, should be as large and complete as that of the 
l||ad master in the school hours. 

We must insist stilt more on the proper conduct of the games 
and exercises of a school, because they may be made, and 
ought to be made, the basis of the whole moral discipline. 
Though much neglected in many schools in England, the im¬ 
portance of this part of education is beginning to be felt 5 and 
we hope that some of our medical writers, who have paid 
attention to the subject, may soon give it that complete ex¬ 
amination which none but a physician can do. An able writer 
has already pointed out the numerous and complicated evils 
which result from the want of exercise in female schools. Boys, 
fortunately, get a much larger amount of exercise; but it is 
often carried to excess, and for some constitutions is of too 
violent a nature, and also of a wrong description*. Boys re¬ 
quire different kinds of exercise for the purpose of developing 
the body: and such exercises, if well directed, will correct 
many little defects and weaknesses to which some boys are 
subject. We are persuaded that boys at school often suffer 
permanently from the injudicious nature or excess of some 
of their amusements. Still the taste for these exercises exists 
in this country, and they are, even without direction, productive 
of great good, but might, we think, be conducted better by 
the whole school being placed, as to its exercises, and games, 
under the superintendence of a master or officer; and indeed, 
as we have already remarked, it is more necessary, in our 
opinion, for this superintendence to be exercised out of the 
hours of instruction than during them. As the elder boys, 
with respect to school instruction, are gradually withdrawn 

* See some judicious remarks on over-exercise in the work of Dr. Comle, 
reviewed in this Journal, No. XVI. 
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from the more particular superintendence of the masters, so 
we allow the older boys more freedom during the hours of 
relaxation, but not a total freedom from superintendence. If 
they have been well trained, they will have no wish to save 
themselves a little trouble by requiring the services of younger 
boys during the play hours, nor will the idea ever enter their 
heads that they may turn the young boys into ministers to their 
own amusement. If the younger boys are carefully brought 
up without submitting to the commands of their elders, they 
will have no inclination, when they grow older, to call for the 
services of their juniors. 

The fault of most large schools of which we know anything, 
is not the .severity of the discipline, but the want of discipline 
and order. It is not strict discipline in an army to allow 
drunkenness, or any other irregularity, to go unpunished, if not 
carried beyond a certain point, but when it goes beyond this 
point to visit it with a cruel punishment. Strict discipline 
does not allow the opportunity of committing the fault; anu 
with this object its ordinary regulations are stricter than in an 
army, where faults are only punished when they attain a cer¬ 
tain magnitude. In addition to a completely organized system 
of discipline out of school-hours, we would wish it to be well 
considered how far the services of servants should be allowed 
to boys. We would allow them no further than is absolutely 
necessary for attendance on their meals, and keeping the beds 
and the bed-rooms in order. Every boy should be taught to 
do many little offices for himself, not to expect them from a 
servant, much less from another boy, certainly not from a boy 
younger than himself, who rather requires assistance than is 
in a capacity to give it. Our correspondent (p. 290) says, 

‘ that many a man who went from Winchester to serve in the 
Peninsula during the last war, must have found his school ex¬ 
perience and habits no bad preparation, not only as to power 
of endurance, but in the helpfulness and independence gained 
during his training as ajunior.’ But many officers who never 
had the advantage of being fagged in youth behaved as well 
as any Winchester boys, of whom it is here said, that the school 
flagging must have been to them a useful preparation for a 
campaign. ,I3ut it is .quite as easy and quite as fair to say, 
that the fagging must have been a bad preparation. A regu¬ 
lar systematic discipline, as strict as that of a good military 
academy, would' have been a much better preparation for the 
campaigns of these Winchester boys. But how many deli¬ 
cate youths have suffered severely from fagging at public 
schools, have had their health injured, and their spirits broken ? 
We should have a list of them, as well as of the heroes of the 
Peninsula. 
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If school discipline is intended to accomplish any good pur¬ 
pose, it must be framed by a competent head. It must pro¬ 
ceed from the sovereign authority in the school, that is, the 
head master, or those who delegate their trust to the head 
master. But as the sovereign power in a state cannot be en¬ 
tirely exercised by the sovereign, but must be delegated to 
various subordinate authorities; so, in a school, authority 
must be delegated by the head master to those who are under 
him, and sufficient authority for alt the purposes contemplated 
in the scheme of division of labour. The simple question, 
then, is, can any portion of this power be delegated* benefi¬ 
cially to the older boys, or to the higher classes in a school ? 
for it is on this view of the nature of the power exercised by 
the higher over the lower boys, that what is called fagging is 
defended by ‘ A Wykehamist,’ and maintained to be good. It 
is not true that this is the state of the case ; but let us see 
what must be the consequences, if a certain power, it matters 
ndt how much, be delegated to the older boys, or more ad¬ 
vanced boys in the school, over thfte who are younger or less 
advanced in their studies. 

The power thus delegated may be either expressly delegated, 
or it may be tacitly delegated in accordance with certain posi¬ 
tive rules existing in the school, which have grown up entirely 
among the boys, and have been transmitted from one genera¬ 
tion to another. On the former supposition the master makes 
the law, and the older boys are merely the administrators of it, 
and^ as such, ought to be, and perhaps may be, made respon¬ 
sible to the lawgiver: they become, in this case, for certain 
purposes, a kind of assistants to the master. On the latter 
supposition, a master, on being appointed*to a school, adopts 
the custom which he finds existing, and thus gives it the force 
of a law. If a new master, on entering a school, tacitly allows 
any custom among the boys, be it good or bad, to exist without 
his express sanction, he admits the principle of allowing boys 
to make rules for their own conduct and government. And 
this is the general practice as to fagging. Of the remote origin 
of the custom we say nothing: it may have originally^ro- 
ceeded from a master, or it may have grown up among the 
boys ; and the latter is probably the true accqunt of the 
matter. Now, the objqct of a school is, that boys should re¬ 
ceive all those regulations which are to be imperative rules of 

* See Letter, Journal, No. XVIII., p. 280. The ' power of fagging* is 
tliere defined! to be ‘a power given by the supreme authorities of a school to 
the boys of the highest class, or classes, in it, to be exercised by them over the 
lower boys, for the sake of securing the advantages of regular government 
amongst the boys themselves, and avoiding the evils of anarchy—in Other words, 
of the lawless tyranny of physical strength.’ 
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conduct from the master, who is supposed to be wiser an( 
better than 'they are, and it cannot be safely left to boys t< 
make any one rule of any kind that shall be in force withou 
receiving the express sanction of their master. The rule 
which boys would make among themselves, if they had ful 
liberty to make rules, would be such as would be subversive o 
all order and decorum. It may be said that no rule esta 
blished among the boys would be tacitly sanctioned by a judi 
cious master, if it were a rule that had a decidedly bad ten 
dency. But here we are on the question at issue: themastei 
does tacitly assent to the authority of older over younger boys 
he says the rule is a good one, and we say it is bad. But why 
allow a rule or custom to exist by tacit permission, about which 
there can be two contrary opinions ? Let it be known gene¬ 
rally that you say the rule is good and wholesome, and you will 
have established at least one good rule in doing so, that of 
allowing no customs to be in force in the school without yopr 
declared sanction. Customs, if such there be, that cannot 
receive your declared samtion, will thus want the authority 
that alone can give them weight, and will probably die away, 
as being clearly against what you declare to be proper. A 
master who is in favour of fagging, and expressly by words, or 
acts equivalent to words, gives it his full sanction, may be doing 
a very bad thing, but still he does it in a proper way. All that 
we can say of him is, that he has organized a bad scheme of 
discipline. A master who may be said to tolerate fagging, to 
wink at it, deserves severe censure. • 

But suppose the power to be expressly delegated, you Can¬ 
not then well escape dehning it. To expressly delegate to older 
boys a power over*younger boys, and not say exactly what it 
is to be, and not to see that it is never exceeded, would be to 
delegate a power greater than that which you give to your 
masters. And yet you do not suppose that the older boys are 
so competent to govern younger boys, in any respect, as those 
who are expressly chosen to educate and instruct the younger 
boy^ 

And if you define the authority of the older over the younger 
boys, what shall it be? how much, and to what end? If it 
were to help, to instruct, to advise, to keep out of harm’s way, 
the end would be good, and one could only complain that the 
means were not; the best chosen. To do all these things is the 
business of teachers, who are, or ought to be, better qualified 
for it than boys. If not for these ends, for what ends will you 
delegate power to older over younger boys ? to save the older 
boys some little trouble which they ought to have been taught 
not to regard, to make the younger supply the place of a ser- 
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vant, or to do any one act of any kind at the bidding of the 
older boys? But your older boy, if his native goodness of 
disposition is not already half spoiled by previous servitude, 
wants not the services of the younger: he can do all he wants 
for himself. What full-grown man, who deserves the name of 
gentleman, is always summoning a servant for every little office 
that he wants? The only relationship which should exist 
between the older and younger boys of a school should be 
exactly of the opposite kind to that which is inherent in a sys¬ 
tem of fagging. In the good example of the older boys, in 
their obedience to the rules of the school, in the friendly and 
confidential communications between these boys and their 
immediate instructors, in their willingness to assist a younger 
boy when occasion offers, the younger should see an example 
for their imitation, and an object of noble ambition. If the 
relationship is of a different kind, if it consists in a power given 
expressly or tacitly to the older to claim certain services from 
the younger, the result will be altc^ether different. It will 
satisfy nobody, whether he knows %ctual state of a public 
school or not, to be told that this authorized and legalized 
power is the best security to the young against oppression, to 
be told that the powftr is not often abused, and that the young 
boy suffers less under the legalized system of fagging than if 
there were no legalized system. The facts are not so in all 
schools where there is fagging; they are not so at the present 
moment, and hundreds know this to be the case, and will assert 
it as strong as ever, whatever may be said on the other side. 
And who that knows what all boys must be, and what many 
masters are, places any confidence in this as a correct picture 
of ithe case ? When power is exercised with no more responsibi¬ 
lity than that which is stated by ‘ a Wykehamist,’ it is certain 
that frequent and gross abuse of it must occur, just as it is cer¬ 
tain that when a man is in the habit of inflicting blows on ano¬ 
ther, they will often be dealt out for imaginary faults, and be 
only the indication that the blow-giver is under the influence 
of passion, and not that the blow-receiver deserves punishment, 
or will be the better for it. We are told on good authority, and 
we believe it, that in one of our public schools at present (for 
our direct evidence goes no further than to one scbool as to 
this one point), not only is the junior subject to the commands 
of some one of the head boys, but that when not actually em¬ 
ployed by his master, any senior boy who chooses may call 
upon him for a bit of extra work ; and in that capacity the 
junior does pretty nearly as much work for others as for his 
own particular master ; nof.will his master save him from any 
thrashing or ill usage from a senior boy, when he (the junior) 
Aphil— July, 1835. H 
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is not employed in his particular master’s service. In addition 
to this, there are certain hours in the day when certain fags are 
a hind of servants of all work for the general benefit of the 
school; and this remark specially applies to the hours when 
the boys on the foundation are shut up at night. At this time 
the fags receive the orders from their superiors who may want 
such things as pies, meat, porter, &c. The fags carry the nu¬ 
merous messages to the door which is locked, on the outside 
of which stands a servant, who receives all the orders and 
brings what is wanted fVom the cook-shop or other place. 
This service'may seem a small matter on the part of the juniors, 
and, as our correspondent must say, contributes to give them a 
certain helpfulness and independence ; but when we consider 
the number and variety of the orders, the danger of confound¬ 
ing some or forgetting others, with the additional risk of the 
servant on the outside making some blunder, and that the fags 
are liable to be thrashed, and most certainly are thrashed, if all 
the good things, of which they have no chance of partaking, do 
not come duly to hantK- it will appear that this is really a hard 
and odious servitude. But it would be endless to describe all 
the confusion, bullying, and tyranny, that are the necessary 
consequence of a large body of boys of various ages being all 
shut up in one room. 

Still the great objection to the fagging system is not the 
services required of the juniors, nor the abuse of the power 
which thej|elders exercise: we are led to the consideration of 
the main objection .by what we have just stated ; and the main 
objection is briefly this: The system brings the older and 
the junior boys too much in contact, considering the difference 
of age and of physical and intellectual development. This 
truth, which is of the highest importance, is admitted to a 
certain extent by the regulations of some private schools in 
England, but more so in some on the continent. We shall briefly 
explain this matter, though we are sorry that various considera¬ 
tions (some of them incident to the present state of society) 
prevent a complete exposition in this place. 

The relationship between men and boys must not be con¬ 
founded with that between older and younger boys. Men 
have learhed to control their passions, to regard public opi¬ 
nion, and, if they cannot entirely govern their passions, they 
feel the necessity, at least, of concealing their actions, and of 
using cuution in their expressions, not only belbre men, but 
more particularly before boys, who are quick to observe and 
ready to report. Boys do not observe the same decencies 
towards one another when they are thrown together in large 
humbers: their actions and their words are often without re- 
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serve ; their society is not the world, but a smtill part of it: thej 
know that they are not men, nor subject to the strict rules ol 
man’s society: a certain degree of licence will prevail among 
them in the best regulated schools. Now as to many matters, 
we can readily admit that if boys were all mixed together, and 
allowed to form their system of morality, some good prin¬ 
ciples might be established. Lying, for instance, miglil 
(except in Certain cases, allowed by the positive morality of the 
school) be generally despised, a feeling of courage might be 
generally diffused, and other similar qualities, though in no 
case do we admit that these principles would be free from con¬ 
siderable alloy, if the boys were left entirely to themselves; and 
the reasons for these principles would not be the right ones. 
But as to other matters, we should hcCve different principles 
established among the boys, and some of a pernicious charac¬ 
ter. The nature of the sexual relations is^a subject that occu¬ 
pies the youthful mind from very early years, and is a never- 
failing topic of curiosity and inquiry. In schools this curiosity 
is encouraged and stimulated by the union of a number of 
boys ; and especially, if those of a tender age are much with 
those who are older, are they exposed to this evil. The com¬ 
mon results of this promiscuous intercourse, which are obscene 
language, coarse jests, and other things of the kind, are not 
the chief evil consequences; a prurient disposition is often 
formed at an early age, which becomes a source of great trou¬ 
ble to the person himself and to many others too. For this, 
among other reasons, the intercourse between the older and 
younger boys should be very much restricted during the play 
hours, but during the hours of sleep it should be absolutely 
prevented. Every school is a dangerous place in which a 
number of boys are put in the same room at night without a 
proper superintendent. But what must w.e say of those public 
schools where forty or fifty or more boys, of all ages, are shut 
up all night in a large room without any superintendence of any 
kind ? Does it require a particular acquaintance with this or 
that school in order to enable us to say that the consequences 
must be pernicious, that the boundaries of decency are often 
violated, that the passions are stimulated by indecent stories and 
other means to a high degree, long before the physical deve¬ 
lopment of the body would have made the sexual passion really 
felt ? It is not necessary to know such places to say that such 
must be the consequences; but should it be said that a person 
is not qualified to write on such a subject without this pecu¬ 
liar information, then we add that we know that such are the 
consequences of this impure and disgraceful system. 

We still hope that (hose who are better qualified to treat 

H 2 
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this branch of the sabject will not, from false delicacy, shrink 
from the (ask. Facts are abundantly known to some physi¬ 
cians who have had extensive opportunities of attending to 
certain mental disorders, the consequences of certain physical 
derangements; and no nobler object could be proposed to 
them than to show how those passions, which, when under due 
control, contribute so largely to human happiness, may not be¬ 
come, through the inattention and ignorance of the guardians 
of youth, the poison and the bane of their existence. The 
fundamental principle of correction, as to this matter, is the 
superintendence of the boys both by day and night, and the 
total separation of the younger from the elder in the sleeping- 
rooms. Many considerations besides these would be required 
to develope this matter fully; but in the active, systematic 
exercises of the gymnastic, and the strict, yet not severe, dis¬ 
cipline of the school, the means for carrying out this principle 
would be found, A daily proper portion of bodily fatigue is the 
antidote to all wandering of the thoughts and dwelling on im¬ 
proper objects. In our schools many healthy boys take exer¬ 
cise enough of their own accord, and would often be better for 
taking less ; but there are always some who are little inclined to 
indulge in athletic exercises, and these are they who specially 
require the encouragement and the direction of the master of 
gymnastic. A weakly and sickly frame is more liable to some 
of the evils at which we have hinted than a robust and muscu¬ 
lar body. The value of gymnastic in such cases cannot be 
estimated too highly. 

We have said that the fagging system brings the older and 
younger boys too much into contact; to which it may be ob¬ 
jected, that the fagging system has a tendency to separate the 
older from the younger boys: and this objection is a truth, 
but let us see if it consists with'what we have said. The 
fagging system does separate boys into distinct classes ; it does 
separate older from younger boys. The older boys have a circle 
of enjoyments peculiarly their own : within this circle there is 
no sympathy of any kind between the senior and the junior 
boys. The junior boys are not qualified by age, or in any 
other way, to participate either in the proper amusements and 
pleasures "of the elder boys, or in the improper amusements and 
pleasures of these boys. This, then, is a good reason why 
they should, to a great degree, be kept apart from them. But 
the junior boys are brought into contact with the senior boys, 
not ns participators in their pleasures, but as ministers to their 
pleasures, their wants, and their caprices: they are brought 
into contact with them exactly under the circumstances which 
are ihost disadvantageous to both parties. The nature of this 
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relationship (suposing the senior to abuse his power and to set 
a had example, which no person can deny does often occur) 
is not unlike the relationship between a dissolute man and his 
servant. The bad master and the man are, we alt know, as 
much separated as any two beings can be in one point of view; 
while in another point of view they are brought into very close 
contact. There are no sympathies common to the two which 
tend to improve either : there are abundance of acts, of words, 
on the part of the master, witnessed by the servant, which 
tend directly to corrupt him. Were there no fagging in schools, 
and were the intercourse between boys, differing considerably inv 
age, limited to that which it would be by the very nature of 
a good system, the intercourse between the older and younger 
boys would, we think, as a consequence, be of that kind which 
would exercise all their best sympathies ; it would be sufficient 
for that purpose, and nothing more. In many of our schools 
where fagging exists, we have no doubt that many older boys 
do behave well to their fags, and do not take any improper 
advantage of their power; many masters also set a good ex¬ 
ample to their servants, use them well, and by their words and 
actions exercise a beneficial influence over them. An elder 
boy, under the fagging system, may in some instances do the 
same towards a junior; but while we admit the possibility of 
this, we beg to observe that the analogy between master and 
fag, and master and servant, which we have jjointed out as 
existing in a certain case, is not one that must be insisted on 
to any great extent, either for or against the system of fagging. 
In the case which we have taken, it seems to us to hold, so far 
as the influence of bad example goes. As to the abuse of 
power, the servant can free himself from that, by taking his 
leave. In the case of the fag, the remedy is not so clear: and 
that the power of a senior over a junior is liable to abuse, and 
that it is not unfrequently abused, will, we think, be admitted 
even by the boys in our public schools. And how can (his be 
otherwise, especially in those endowed schools where so many 
boys of different ages are so much thrown together, and shut 
up in the same room for so large a part of the twenty-four 
hours P In these rooms, fagging probably hud its origin, and 
no place so well calculated for the production of this kind of 
government. 

Let us now see on what the supposed necessity of the fagging 
system, as explained by our correspondent, rests. 

Boys (see p. 287) in English boarding schools, ‘ for nearly 
nine months of the year, live with one another in a distinct 
society: ’ ‘ at their studies and at their amusements, by day and 
by night, they are members of onei an^ the same society, in 
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closer local neighbourhood with one another .than is the case 
with the ordinary society of grown men ‘ for this their habi¬ 
tual living they require a government.’ Doubtless they do re- 
qiiire a government, and a good government : the question is, 
What shall it be ? ‘ It is idle,’ says our correspondent, ‘ to say 
that masters form, or can form this government; it is impos¬ 
sible to have a sufficient number of masters for the purpose; for 
in order to obtain the advantages of home government, the boys 
should be as much divided as they are at their respective homes.’ 
It certainly is idle to say that masters in this country do, as a 
general rule, form the government; it is perhaps equally idle 
to say that they can form it, for they have generally neither 
the inclination nor the kind of knowledge, nor the habits that 
are necessary to enable them to form a good school government. 
But why cannot masters form this government? The reasons 
are curious. The object of a school, it is assumed, is to ob¬ 
tain the advantages of home government; to obtain this, boys 
should be divided as much as they are at their respective homes; 
there should be no greater number of boys under one master 
than of brothers commonly living under one parent: nay, there 
should be fewer, inasmuch as there is wanting the bond of na¬ 
tural affection which so greatly facilitates domestic government, 
and gives it its peculiar virtue; a father with thirty sons below 
the age of manhood and above childhood would find them dif¬ 
ficult to govern; but it is more difficult for a master to govern 
thirty boys who have no natural bond to attach them either to 
him or to one another; and hence, for all these reasons, if you 
have a large boarding school, you cannot have it adequately go¬ 
verned without a system of fagging; and hence it is con¬ 
cluded, that a government among the boys being necessary, 
the actual constitution of public schools places it in the best 

f iossible hands. This government of boys, it is further said, 
ike every other government, requires to be watched, or it will 
surely be guilty of abuses. 

All this rests on the assertion, that boys in boarding schools 
form a distinct society; that by day and by night they are all 
in a close local neighbourhood to one another : and that this 
must be the case. On that circumstance in the constitution 
of nearly all large boarding schools, which most reflecting men 
believe to be the radical evil in such schools, is grounded the 
defence of all the evil consequences which flow from it. But 
boys must not be allowed to form a distinct society of their 
own ; they are not sent to school to form a society for them¬ 
selves ; they are sent to live in a society framed and go¬ 
verned by the intelligence and virtue of a man whose profes¬ 
sion it is to train boys. Boys are sent to school, among other 
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purposes, to be instructed in the knowledge of social life, not 
a social life founded on th^r own notions, but one which shall 
be a fit introduction to the social state of manhood. It is 
next assumed that ‘ the advantage of home government is the 
object to be obtained at schoolbut it cannot be obtained, and 
therefore the advantage of home government must be aban¬ 
doned. There is then no reason, as far as we can see, for send¬ 
ing boys to boarding schools at all, for we do not choose to 
admit that the instruction of itself is an object worth obtaining 
at the cost of the ‘ advantage of the home government,’ supr 
posed by our correspondent to be the best government. But 
it is generally supposed—and though the supposition is nc^ 
always a practical reality, it is on this supposition that board¬ 
ing schools were founded, and to the existence of this supposi¬ 
tion they owe their-continuance—it is generally supposed, we 
say, that school government is better than home government, 
and for this among other reasons boys are sent to boarding 
schools. And this supposition appears to us, on the whole, to 
to be founded in truth : first, many parents have not time to 
give to their children that attention which they require, many 
have little inclination, many more are totally unfit for govern¬ 
ing their children well, from defect of temper, education, and 
numerous other causes;* they therefore send them to a man 
who makes it his profession to undertake to do what most 
parents cannot do. Secondly, it is known that boys must 
some time enter on life, and that it is better that this entry be 
preceded by a proper state of preparation than by none at all 
or by an incomplete preparation ; and there is no preparation 
for boys so good as to grow up among those of the same age, 
but not solely of the same family, provided all the society thus 
arising is framed and governed by a man who has made the 
government of boys his study. Again, the absurdity of the 
proposition is pushed so far by our correspondent, that it is 
asserted, in order to obtain this supposed advantage of home 
government, that the number of boys under a master should 
be less than the number of brothers commonly living under 
one parent—that is, less than two. For the number of boys 
commonly living under one parent, to take the phrase in any 
sense that is consistent with a meaning, is not ipuch above 
two upon the average of marriages in one of the most prolific 
countries in the world (Belgium); and if we take into the 
account the difference of age in hoys of one family and 
the consequent departure of some of the boys from the pa- 

• See Bishop Butler’s Sermon, preached at Christ Church, London—^‘Con¬ 
sider next the manner, &c.’ Various parts of this admirable discourse hare a 
bearing on various parts of the question, discussed in this ^iclp. 
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tet'nal roof, while the others are still young, it is clear that 
some of the male children may 4iave all the advantage of 
this home government to themselves, and in many families 
must have it all to themselves; that is, a boy must be often 
brought up alone, which no person will call a good bringing 
up. Further, ‘a father with thirty sons,’ or, we will say, a 
much less number, ‘ all below the age of manhood and above 
childhood, would find it no easy task to govern them effec* 
tually.’ We are not much inclined to undertake any dis¬ 
cussion with those who first assume an impossible case, and 
then take the benefit of the argument in applying it to a pos¬ 
sible case. A man with thirty children below the age of man¬ 
hood must evidently have several wives, and it is probable 
that this circumstance would considerably increase the diffi¬ 
culty of governing his family, unless he adopted our principle 
of division and classification in his household; and even then 
he could not be always in all places at once. But suppose a 
man to have thirty children, and all his wives to be very 
obedient, and do their best to assist him in keeping good 
order, there is still a difference between him and the school¬ 
master. The man with thirty children will have a profession 
or occupation of some kind ; whatever it may be, we suppose 
his profession not to be that of (raining children : the school¬ 
master’s profession is to train children. Why cannot the 
schoolmaster do that which it is his profession to do, because 
the father cannot do that which it k not his profession to do ? 
The father, if his only profession was to have thirty children, 
and to educate them, might, if he were a sensible man, do the 
thing very well. Much stress cannot be fairly laid on isolated 
ca.ses within individual experience ; but still, even in the pre¬ 
sent state of domestic discipline, is it a fact that large families 
are generally worse governed than small families ? or is it a 
fact that a single child or a couple of children generally turn 
out belter than a large family P We doubt if this can be 
affirmed. It is a common remark that brothers do not agree 
very well at home ; and whethfer the fault be in their parents, 
or wherever it lies, ns things are at present, it is a common 
and a just complaint. Would not any schoolmaster rather 
have thirty boys, all of different families to govern, than thirty 
brothers from one family ? In addition to all this, many single 
masters do goveyn thirty boys, and govern them on the whole 
very well, without blows, without harsh treatment, and on the 
whole with successful results. There is a school near London, 
consisting of about one hundred and thirty boys, taken from 
the worst part of society, young thieves and vagabonds, who 
are well governed by one man with an assistant; no system of 
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fagging, legalized or winked at, exists here ; no blows are 
given; but strict discipline is enforced, and kind words and 
behaviour are the reward of those who merit them. The ap¬ 
pearance and manner of many of these boys are much superior 
to what we see in our inferior boarding schools. Cannot that 
be done in boarding schools, where the boys are generally of 
decent families, and pay a large sura for their education, 
which is done in a school where the boys have been corrupted 
before they come, and the means of which are limited to a few 
private subscriptions ? In this school for vagrants (at Hackney 
Wick, near London), the boys are employed in labour for 
the greater part of the day: the corresponding thing for a larg* 
school is systematic exercise. 

Lastly, ‘ this government of the boys,’ which is contended 
for, ‘ like every other government, requires to be watched, or 
it will surely be guilty of abuses.’ This is a truth that we 
might guess without knowing practically what fagging is in 
schools ; but there is an exception to the remark,—the govern¬ 
ment of the master does not require to be watched by the 
master, as the government of the boys requires to be watched 
by the master, and in this consists its superiority. But is this 
government of the boys watched in the way that it ought to be 
in schools ? Is it likely that, where a master has a government 
of this description, established by long usage, and which saves 
him a great deal of labour out of school hours, he will take the 
trouble of superintending and watching this government, to 
do which effectually would be as much trouble as to govern 
on Vhat we conceive to be right principles—a kind of govern¬ 
ment, we fully admit, that will impose more labour on the 
master out of school hours, than most masters at present under¬ 
take? The explanation of the mode in which this govern¬ 
ment of the boys works, as given by a correspondent, ([)p. 287, 
288) is certainly a favourable view of it, and we admit fully 
that a system of fagging, as he there explains it, is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from a system of fagging as generally understood ; 
but unfortunately it is a very different thing from a system of 
fagging as it exists. We do not mean to question the accu¬ 
racy of the statement there made, as applicable to the school 
(not there named) to which we suppose our correspondent to 
refer; but we cannot consent to let this stand as a fair de¬ 
scription of what is done in some other schools, in which the 
real working of the boys’ government is very different from that 
described in p. 287, and which many who will read these re¬ 
marks know to be characterized by those brutal features which 
a wise, a benevolent, a conscientious master certainly could 



